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Cuapter VI. 
MAN-EATERS. 


FTER a storm comes a calm. It is a fortnight since the good run 
from Plumpton Oziers, and in less than an hour the gong will 
sound for luncheon at the Priors. Meantime peace and quiet pervade 
the blue drawing-room in which Percy Mortimer and his broken leg 
are established. 'The Middleton doctor has “ reduced the fracture,” as 
he calls it ; a process the sufferer renders by the expression “ spliced it 
where it was sprung ;” the bone is knitting, and the patient going on 
favourably. Indeed, Percy, as he often boasts, is an excellent subject 
for surgical operations. His constitution is healthy, his temperament 
easy and somewhat lethargic. He possesses plenty of courage, and 
derives a certain amusement from such experiments as those to which 
he is now subjected, even when made on his own person. He has 
lived in so many strange scenes and places, has so often been pro- 
strated by accident or illness—with a screen of branches for a roof, a 
tattered blanket and weather-worn saddle for bedding, and an Indian 
squaw or a swarthy Affghan for nurse—that to be laid up in this 
luxurious drawing-room, with books and newspapers at hand, hot- 
house flowers on the table, and every female creature in the house his 
devoted slave, seems a positive luxury and delight. 

His eye travels lazily round till it rests on the figure of Annie 
Dennison, drawing at the window, but looking up every now and 
then with a dreamy, abstracted air, suggestive of her occupation, and 
by no means unbecoming to a pretty woman. 

It has just struck him that to have such a companion about one 
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2 UNCLE JOHN. 


every day, even when no longer held by the leg on a drawing-room 
sofa, might be worth the sacrifice of many bachelor comforts and 
pleasures, which no man is better able to appreciate, and of which no 
man in his time has made better use. 

Physical pain, especially when borne without complaint, seldom 
fails to win a woman’s sympathies and excite her interest. Annie 
established herself from the first as head nurse to Mr. Mortimer, 
and in a very few days it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world that his sofa should be wheeled into the blue drawing-room, 
and that he should spend the morning téte 4 téte with Miss Dennison. 

Far be it from me to profess dissent from any article of faith 
cherished by that order of fire-worshippers who scorch, if they do 
not entirely consume, their own hearts on an altar of self-immolation. 
No doubt the true believer “drags at each remove a lengthening 
chain.” No doubt “absence” (if not too prolonged) “makes the heart 
grow fonder,” and the ideal reigns perhaps most triumphantly when 
there is nothing present to destroy his or her ideality. But Gutta 
cavat lapidem: constant dropping wears away a stone; constant. 
flirtation saps the character while it deteriorates the brain. Repeated 
confidences kindle into sympathy—the tow and tinder of which men 
and women are proverbially composed, only wait a chance spark, a 
rising breeze, to become a bonfire, and propinquity is perhaps the 
most combustible ingredient of all. Then, even if the heart remain 
steady, the fancy is sadly apt to stray, and one step at least is taken 
on that downward path which runs in a steeper incline at every 
inch, and hurries us, before we know where we are, to the very bottom 
of the hill. 

Percy Mortimer always boasted that he could stop and put on the 
drag-chain whenever he chose. He had often been in love, but 
never, as yet, with only one woman at a time; and believed him- 
self, as he was believed by his friends, to be incapable of committing 
what he and they considered the crowning imprudence of matrimony. 
His mother, his aunts, all his female relations, persistently recom- 
mended the institution, even while they were prepared to revile and 
vituperate any lady who should propose herself as a candidate for its 
advantages, and professed themselves, as no doubt they felt, eager to 
receive “dear Percy’s” wife with open arms—an expression best 
understood by those who have had most experience of the cordiality 
that exists between relations by marriage. 

But “dear Perey” did not see it. He got on very well as he 
was—could tolerate his own society better than that of people who 
bored him, liked his own way, his own pursuits and amusements, 
his own friends, married and single, his horses, his cigar—above all, 
his liberty. To-day, for the first time, he began to think there might 
be something in life better than all these. 
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“Turn your head a little towards the fire-place, Mr. Mortimer,” 
said Annie, from the window. “I’ve rubbed your nose out three 
times, and a very provoking nose it is. Never mind! don’t move, 
if it hurts you, please.” 

“Most certainly not /” answered Percy, laughing. “But turning 
one’s head does not necessarily give one a pain in the leg. Will 
that do? Make a good nose of it, Miss Dennison—art should be 
nature idealised, not copied. On the aquiline, if you please, as much 
as possible, and off the snub. Have you done the tiger ?” 

“Tm coming to him directly. I’ve straightened your nose,” said 
the artist, whose talent lay chiefly in caricature. “ But was it a true 
story, Mr. Mortimer? Uncle John made my blood run cold when 
he described how the creature stood over you waving its cruel tail 
like a cat with a mouse. Poor mouse! What a moment it must 
have been! Tell me all about it from beginning to end. I shall draw 
it as well again if you do.” 

“There’s not much to tell, only the mouse had a squeak for it. Do 
you know what a shekarry is ?” 

“Not the least. The only Indian word I know is bungalow, and I 
haven't an idea what it means. Now I’ve begun the tiger’s back. 
How do their stripes go? The long way of the skirt, or across it? 
Don’t move your head. Tell me exactly how it happened, without 
any Indian words, whilst I finish his tail.” 

“ Well, I was at a station—never mind where—what we call up 
country, staying with a very good fellow, an indigo-planter with one 
eye. Did you ever see an indigo-planter? No? Well, you’ve seen 
a fellow with one eye, and that’s near enough. One day, after 
tiffin” 

“Stop. .What’s ‘difin’? Don’t say that again.” 

“ After luncheon, then, a native made his appearance in a state of 
dismay and trepidation, to tell us that his relatives, his belongings, 
his entire village, were in terror of their lives from the depredations 
of @ man-eater.” 

“ That’s an Indian word, I’m sure. Don’t take your eyes off the 
chimney-piece, and confine your narrative to plain English.” 

“ Man-eater 7s plain English; I’ve seen lots of them in London 
and elsewhere, with striped dresses and other tiger-like qualifications. 
For fifteen miles round, it seemed the beast kept everybody in alarm, 
and, according to the native’s account, had eaten within the month 
seven children, a water-carrier, and a tough old Hindoo woman, the 
speaker’s grandmother. My friend, who was drinking brandy paw 
—brandy-and-water, I mean—thought the story probable enough, 
and in short, being a resolute fellow, determined to lie in wait at a 
‘ certain spot the beast frequented, next morning at daybreak, and keep 
his eyes open.” SS 
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“ His one eye open, if you please,” interposed the young lady. “I’m 
sketching him doing it. If this improbable story really be true, let 
us have the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, Mr. 
Mortimer.” 

“ You must draw him with a good deal of stomach then, and very 
thin legs,” continued Percy ; “ and the eye that 7s open ought to be as 
sharp as a needle. He made all his arrangements over night, ordered 
everything to be ready—guns, fellows to carry them, an elephant 
to take us to the ground, &c., and at four in the morning we 
settled comfortably to our coffee, for of course I said I'd go with 
him.” 

“Of course you did, and I think it was very foolish—no, I don’t! 
I think you were quite right.” 

“Can you draw a bead ? said my friend, as soon as we got fairly 
under weigh. ‘You must shoot to an inch, when you go out to kill 
a tiger on foot. He’s not like a pheasant in Norfolk, you know. If 
you're at all uncertain, you had better remain with the elephant. I 
should be sorry for you to risk your life in the kind of sport we are 
likely to have to-day.’ 

“ Of course I swore I could shoot like Colonel Ross, and so, though I 
was in a blue funk, I resolved to do my best, and put a bold face on it, 
while the elephant tramped steadily on.” 

“ Had the elephant tusks?” interrupted Miss Annie. “I’m putting 
it in the background.” 

“Tusks! Of course it had, and horns too,” answered Percy, laugh- 
ing. “Well, Miss Dennison, you'll hardly believe it, but no sooner 
were we in sight of the foye—the clump of trees that was to guide 
us—than we came upon the beast’s track, printed off quite fresh in 
the clay, bya water spring. We had no doubt then of his size, or the 
shape of his claws. My friend’s one eye blazed like a lamp. 

“* We'll get down here,’ said he, ‘and leave the elephant to take us 
back again.’ I only hoped the elephant’s load might not be lightened 
for its homeward journey. 

“We placed ourselves in a narrow pass, such as you would almost 
call a ‘ride’ in a woodland here, waiting till the beaters should have 
driven up to us. Notwithstanding the diabolical row they made, I 
swear I could hear my heart beat. The indigo-planter, however, 
seemed as cool as was compatible with a temperature of 90° Fahren- 
heit in the shade.” 

Miss Dennison had laid her pencils down and was looking at him, 
as Desdemona (before marriage) looked at Othello. 

“Presently I felt his hand on my shoulder. ‘Right in front of 
you, he whispered. ‘Twenty yards, not an inch farther. You'll see 
his head when he moves.’ 

“ But when you come to paint that masterly sketch, Miss Dennison, 
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please don’t forget that a tiger’s dress, as you call it, matches in colour 
the jungle he frequents. In the gaudy tawny and orange hues that 
surrounded me I could make out nothing, positively nothing, till I 
fancied the reeds began to shake. 

“«Steady, whispered one-eye, who was born a Scotchman, and 
under strong excitement spoke the language still. “ ‘Tak’ time man! 
Now! give it him.’ 

“Whether it was the noise the beaters made, or the roar of the 
animal, or both combined, I cannot say, but such a fearful row I never 
heard in my life as at that moment. The reeds seemed to divide of 
themselves and out rushed a beast as big as a donkey, making straight 
towards me, with a sleek round head as broad as a bull’s. 

“T took the best aim I could at his mouth, and let him have an 
~ eleven-bore ball crash into the very middle of it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Dennison! How could you ?” 

“How couldn't I, you mean. Instead of his tumbling headlong at 
my feet, as I fully expected, I heard a rush and singing in my ears, a 
long dark body seemed to shoot between me and the sun. I felt 
something like an electric shock, only stronger, and I found myself 
half stunned, half paralysed, but not so frightened as I should have 
thought, lying on my back, with a wide hairy chest astride over 
mine, and a ton of weight driving spikes through my left arm as 
it pinned me to the ground. 

“He said I didn’t faint; but the next thing I remember was my 
friend giving me brandy, and the tiger stretched out stone dead, three 
or four yards off. What really happened was this. When the beast 
came at me out of the jungle I shot him, as I meant to do, in a vital 
place; but I fancy I must have aimed an inch too low, for I only 
broke his jaw. In two bounds he was on me, and if I had been alone, 
why, I should never have inflicted on youso long a story in this pretty 
drawing-room. But the indigo-planter was as cool a hand and as 
good a sportsman as ever sat in a howdah. He knew the nature of 
the beast was so far cat-like that it would gloat for an instant over its 
victim before dealing the fatal buffet, and of that instant he took 
advantage. With a deliberate and deadly aim he finished it up by a 
double shot through the spine. There was not a moment to spare, 
and, as I said before, I think you must allow the mouse had a squeak 
for it.” 

Annie felt more interested than she cared to own, so applied her- 
self sedulously to her drawing, while she asked, 

“And what became of the Hindoo—the person whose grandmother 
was eaten by the tiger ?” 

“The Hindoo was like other Hindoos, very grateful and demon- 
strative, with a shade of polite insincerity. His ideas on the subject 
of tigers, as I gathered from my friend, were most remarkable. Had 
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the last shot not killed the tiger, in which case the tiger must 
assuredly have killed me, nothing would have persuaded this intelli- 
gent native but that my spirit was destined to accompany the animal 
in its excursions, and assist it to obtain its prey. Fancy me, dis- 
embodied, if you can, leading a tiger about in a leash, like Una with 
the lion! That would be a subject for a sketch—Miss Dennison, 
won't you try it ?” 

Annie shook her head. “TI don’t like joking about these horrors,” 
said she; “but you can’t mean that the natives seriously believe such 
absurdities ?” 

“J will only tell you what the old gentleman positively assured us 
happened in his own case, some years before. His eldest son had been 
killed by a tiger, and partly eaten, when the brute was disturbed, and 
driven away from its meal. The father, armed with a rusty match- 
lock, as long as himself, climbed into a tree at night, resolved to watch 
the body, and have a shot at the beast, when it returned, as it 
certainly would, for another supper off his boy. He had not long to 
wait. The tiger stole out of the jungle, and came gliding into the 
moonlight, when, just as the weapon covered a vital spot, he whisked 
round, and slipped into the covert again. The corpse, sitting upright, 
was nodding at the tree on which the avenger had perched himself, 
and its friendly warning had not been in vain. The Hindoo then 
came down and fastened the boy’s body to the ground. Again he 
watched, and again the tiger made his appearance, but one of the 
corpse's hands was free, and that hand pointed faithfully towards the 
post of danger, with the same result as before. The undefeated old 
gentleman came down, nevertheless, once more, and pinned his boy’s 
body secure to the earth, so that it could not move a limb. His 
patience and perseverance were rewarded. The tiger emerged a third 
time, and finished a hasty morsel with an ounce of lead in his brain. 
The man stuck to the truth of his story with the utmost confidence. 
A great English sahib had bought the tiger’s skin, and it was well 
known in Mysore and the adjacent districts that such was the nature 
of the man-eater and the destiny of his victim. Miss Dennison, have 
you finished your sketch ?” 

“T should like to have seen all you have, Mr. Mortimer,” said the 
young lady, colouring her tiger with some sepia and the feather-end 
ofa pen. “Gentlemen have a great advantage over ladies. They go 
about the world seeing and doing things, while we can only sit at 
home and—draw.” 

He looked up. The last word was not quite what he expected. 
* Her head was bent over her colour-box, and he could not help thinking 
what a beautiful sketch she herself would make in that attitude, if only 
she could be transferred to card-board or canvas. Something whispered, 
“Why not become possessor of the original? You have money; you 
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are neither old nor ugly; your manners are pleasant; your position 
undeniable. Surely you have only got to ask and have.” But perhaps 
the assumed facility of the transaction lessened its charm, and Percy 
felt he was not yet so far gone but that he could balance calmly the 
pros and cons of that irrevocable plunge, which for the first time in 
his life he contemplated the possibility of making. 

She little thought what a push she gave him towards the brink by 
her innocent question, asked, nevertheless, with a faint increase of 
colour in her cheek : 

“Do you know if Mr. Maxwell is expected to-day? He said he 
should come down again to see how you were getting on.” 

Now Horace Maxwell, who remained at the Priors to watch his 
friend’s recovery for nearly a week after the accident of which he was 
the innocent cause, had carried with him to London the good wishes 
of everybody in the house. Even Aunt Emily declared that he 
showed more feeling than she could have expected from any young 
man of the present day, while the skill with which he rode Barmecide 
up to their joint catastrophe, constituted him a prime favourite with 
Uncle John. Miss Blair had been prepared to like him from the first, 
and the conviction that her hm over him was less than she 
expected, in no way decreased her partiality. She had never before 
any difficulty in such matters, but here was one with whom she began 
swimmingly, and never advanced a step. She reflected, she wondered, 
she watched. She could not make out whether he was taken by Miss 
Dennison or not. 

And Annie, who asked herself the very same question, had decided, 
with more prudence than young ladies generally possess, that it must 
never be answered, one way or the other. Mr. Maxwell was nice, no 
doubt. None of her partners or male friends had ever been so nice. 
More of a man of the world than Lexley, who besides had become very 
odd and altered of late. Better looking than Mortimer, and altogether, 
as it seemed to her, belonging to a different class of beings from honest 
Nokes and Stokes, gone back to duty in their barracks. But he was 
not a marrying man. Some instinct, usually dormant in the breast of 
woman till she becomes a chaperon, had warned Annie that his 
pleasant glances, his bright smiles, were simply the frank tribute of 
one who had nothing else to offer. She did not forget an occasion 
when she found him in the billiard-room, holding a confidential con- 
versation with Miss Blair. They changed colour, she was sure, when 
she opened thedoor. Miss Dennison was not much given to analysing 
her feelings, or she might have felt alarmed at certain pangs of 
jealousy occasioned by the confusion of the gentleman, and the dis- 
inclination she felt afterwards for the society of the lady. 

Still, though one never means, and don’t even want to marry a man, 
one can appreciate his good qualities, be glad that he should visit one, 
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and ask his friend, not without a blush, when one is likely to see him 
again. 

ee He talked of to-day,” answered Percy, moving his sound leg un- 
easily on the sofa; “but that’s no reason he should come. People 
cannot tear themselves away from the delights of London. Look at 
the Pikes—promised faithfully, threw everybody over, and never 
appeared at all.” 

“ You say that on purpose to make me angry,”’ exclaimed Annie. 
“You know that she is my dearest friend, and the General is simply 
my idol. But how could they come when baby was ill? It is brutal 
to think of it.” 

“ Babies never ought to be ill,” was his answer. “They never are, 
when properly brought up. Look at savages: I lived with a tribe 
once who turned the children out of their lodges directly they were 
weaned. The weakly died off, the strong grew up, and everybody was. 
satisfied. Don’t go, Miss Dennison, I’m not such an ogre as you 
think.” 

“T must go,” replied Annie; “but Ill tidy you up first. Luncheon 
will be ready in five minutes, and most of the sepia for your tiger’s 
stripes has come off on my hands. Yes, I don’t mind showing you 
the sketch, but you must promise not to bounce about and fidget 
with the sofa-cushions. You're not nearly so good a patient as 
you were, Mr. Mortimer. I suppose that means you are getting 
better.” 

“Tt means I have too kind a nurse,” replied Percy, looking grate- 
fully in the girl’s face, while she put her half-finished sketch into his 
hand. 

**T’ll do it,” he thought, “hang me if I won't!” Then he reflected 
on the great disadvantage at which a suitor is placed when fastened. 
down to a sofa by a broken leg. Had the lady been a person of expe- 
rience—a widow, for instance, or a London- girl of many seasons’ 
practice, or even Miss Blair, as he had lately learned to call her—the 
helplessness of his attitude would have been rather in his favour. 
Through all nature seems to prevail the law of mechanics, that “ action 
and reaction are equal and contrary.” In love and in business alike, 
each seems prepared to advance in proportion as the other recedes, 
until some imaginary line is reached at which people come to an 
understanding and conclude the transaction. But such mutual accom- 
modation can only be calculated with certainty when both are expe- 
rienced dealers, well acquainted with the value of their wares. In 
the present instance Percy thought it more than probable that any- 
thing like a premature declaration would put Miss Dennison to a 
flight he would be powerless to check by the exercise of certain gentle 
yet resolute measures that his experience taught him produced very 
soothing results. To be left on a sofa, with a half-finished offer on 
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his lips, that could only be completed at a young lady’s pleasure, when, 
where, and how she would? Not if he knew it! Into so thoroughly 
false a position Mortimer would be the last man on earth to blunder; 
and so, instead of seizing the pretty hand that held the sketch and 
pressing it to his lips, he contented himself with a kindly glance into 
the pretty face, and a request that he might become the proud 
possessor of the picture when complete. 

“T don’t know,” said Annie. ‘You'll hang it up somewhere, and 
laugh at it with your bachelor-friends.” 

“On the contrary, I shall keep it under lock and key, in a portfolio, 
and only look at it when I feel I want taking down a peg. You are 
strong in caricature, Miss Dennison, but you are not merciful. Am I 
really as ugly as that ?” 

“India is very unbecoming, I have been told,” answered Annie, 
demurely. “I never saw you there, you know, so I have drawn on 
my imagination.” 

“And drawn from it to some purpose, it seems. Well, it’s lucky 
we cannot see ourselves as others see us. ‘The tiger is capital. Is he 
drawn from the imagination too ?” 

“Oh! no. Ive seen him at the Zoological.” 

“Why don’t you see me at the Zoological ? I know all the keepers, 
and a good many of the beasts. Won't you come to the Zoo with me, 
some day, when we get back to London ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Annie, again. “I must really go and wash 
my hands now. The gong will sound in five minutes.” 

“First tell me who that is coming up the avenue. I can just see 
a hat between the cedars.” 

He seemed desirous to prolong the conversation. It was so pleasant 
to have her there all to himself. In the afternoon, of course, she 
would go out walking, or riding, or drawing; and their téte-a-téte 
would be broken up for the rest of the day. 

“Tt’s Mr. Lexley,” answered Annie. “ He often comes to luncheon 
now, and walks the whole way—eleven miles! Mr. Mortimer, do you 
know ” 

“Do I know what?” 

“It’s very ridiculous, of course, but I can’t help thinking that Mr. 
Lexley is rather inclined to—to like somebody here.” 

“‘ Meaning Miss Dennison ?” 

She flushed up. “Not meaning Miss Dennison the least. Some- 
body very different from Miss Dennison.” 

“You can’t mean Mrs, Dennison!” he exclaimed, raising his eye- 
brows in affected horror. “And a clergyman, too! How shocking !” 

“T am serious,” she answered, though she could not help laughing ; 
“which you never are for five minutes, even with a broken leg. Of 
course he likes Aunt Emily and all of us very much, but I don’t fancy 
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he would walk two and twenty miles, between breakfast and dinner, 
to see anybody on earth but Miss Blair. Mr. Mortimer, I am con- 
vinced you can tell me—who 7s Miss Blair ?” 

She did not fail to notice his embarrassment, and the lame way in 
which he tried to evade her question. 

“A friend of your aunt’s, I fancy. A very old friend of Mrs. 
Dennison ; that is why she is here so much.” 

“But you have known her a long time. She said so herself, the 
night before last.” , 

“T have met her abroad. 

“ Where ?” 

He escaped into generalities. “Oh! everywhere abroad. She’s 
been knocking about over the whole of abroad, and so have I.” 

“Was she in society? I don’t mean in China or the Sandwich 
Islands, or any of those out-of-the-way places, but in Paris and Vienna 
and Cannes ?” 

“Qh! yes; I believe so. But I am not a very good judge; I have 
never thought much about her. I dare say you have formed your 
own opinion, and it’s far more likely to be right than mine.” 

“T dare say I have,” replied Annie, looking thoughtfully at her 
sketch. “ My opinion is that she’s a man-eater! There! What shall 
I send you in for luncheon ?” 


Cuapter VII. 
SEEKING REST. 


Exrven miles, heel and toe, through every variety of scenery, by 
breezy common, woodland path, devious bridle-road, and bottomless 
bylane, ought to give anybody an appetite; yet it was remarked, 
even by the servants who waited, that when Mr. Lexley came to 
luncheon at the Priors he ate less than the most delicate lady who sat 
at table. The truth is, Lexley was hit; hard hit as a man is once 
in a lifetime ; he gets over it, and perhaps, when the wound is healed, 
it has done him no great harm, though we may be sure it has taught 
him not to “jest at scars”; but, in the meantime, he becomes an 
object of pity, or of envy, according to the creed we hold. Who 
would not wish his faculties to be so sharpened that the mere sigh of a 
breeze thrills like music to his heart—the very scent of a flower rises 
like intoxication to his brain? But at the same time, who would wish 
his happiness to be so dependent on the caprices of another, that a 
word, a look, a gesture, perhaps unintentional, have power to inflict 
on him nights of wakefulness and days of woe? It is good to take 
life as it comes, shrinking in no way from its responsibilities, accepting 
its pleasures, setting our teeth against its pains ; but there zs a cup at 
which the wise man is content to wet his lips and so put it down, 
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knowing better than to drain it, for surely plus aloes quam imellis 
habet. Liquid fire and bitter poison are in its dregs. 

The first night he had ever seen her, the night he heard her play, 
Algernon Lexley told himself that here was the woman who for him 
could make earth a paradise. The next two days only convinced him 
that without her life must henceforth be a blank, and that to win her 
no sacrifice would be too costly, no price too high. When he had 
been twenty-four hours in his parsonage a reaction set in. How 
should a mere country curate, he thought, aspire to such a paragon 
as this? Everybody in like plight has felt with Helena— 

“It were all one 
As I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it.” 
And surely it is better so. Youth is the period of illusion and of 
effort. There is plenty of time in after life to find out that the 
“particular star” is a farthing rushlight, and that le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle. 

Algernon Lexley struggled hard for a day and anight ; read Greek, 
dug in his garden ; visited every old woman in the parish ; and walked 
after dinner in the dark so far and so fast that he went to bed and 
slept sound for sheer weariness. Next morning he felt in better 
spirits, but more in love than ever. That day and many days after, 
scarcely at decorous intervals, he found himself dropping in to 
luncheon at the Priors—to get the character of a village school- 
mistress, to ask Aunt Emily the price of her church harmonium, to 
consult works of divinity in Uncle John’s library, more than once 
without any excuse at all. Each time he went full of hope; each 
time he returned despondent and self-abased, smarting under the 
fear that he had been ridiculous, stung by misgivings as to his 
dress, his manners, his personal appearance; tortured by a thousand 
unreal doubts and causeless anxieties, while he extracted with perverse 
ingenuity matter for sorrow, resentment, despair, from the common 
greetings of politeness, the established usages of society. Altogether 
he was in a most uncomfortable state, attributed by himself to the 
charms of Miss Blair, though perhaps the student of human nature 
would have considered her merely as a vehicle for the imparting of a 
disease to which the young man’s system was predisposed. Had she 
stayed away a little longer he would probably have taken to worship 
Miss Dennison ; but there is a fatality in these things, and he became 
a fool about Laura Blair. Look at him now, and say if it is not a 
pity. A spare athletic figure coming up the avenue with swift strides, 
that decrease visibly in speed and scope as they approach the house. 
Eleven miles from door to door, and it is scarcely two hours and a 
half since he left his own; yet, until he came in sight of those win- 
dows his breath had never quickened, nor had a drop of moisture risen 
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on his brow. Without being handsome, it is a prepossessing face, 
white and anxious though it has turned in the last minute. The 
dark eyes show fire, energy, and an immensity of faith. There is 
ideality in the brow ; firmness in the jaw, with its full black whiskers ; 
and in the thin, clean-shaved, flexible lips a sad capability of suffering, 
that can be kept down and hidden beneath a smile. 

He does not look like a man deficient in courage, yet he wavers, as 
cowards do, and comes on with a rush at the last moment to ring the 
door-bell. 

‘Ts Miss—Mrs. Dennison at home?” says he, in a shaking voice, 
while he envies the cool self-respect of the footman who confronts him. 

“Luncheon is just gone in,” replies that fnnctionary, who dined 
comfortably an hour ago. “ Will you please to step this way, sir?” 

This way means straight into the dining-room, and he is fast losing 
his head. The old Squire, in scarlet coat and hunting cap, seems to 
reel and waver on the canvas as if he was alive and inebriated. 

Mrs. Dennison receives him coldly. That is her way, and dis- 
courages him only a little; he shakes hands with her, nevertheless, 
with Annie, with the rector’s daughters, with their brother from 
Marlborough College, whom he never met before ; lastly, with Miss 
Blair, whom he has seen, though he dared not look at her, ever since 
he came into the room. 

Did she, or did she not, return the pressure of his clasp ever such 
a little? He fancies she did, and immediately his eye brightens, his 
courage rises, his colour returns. He becomes, on the instant, a 
bolder, a bigger, and a handsomer man. She continues to eat her 
chicken, pale, unmoved, beautiful, like the goddess of night. Will 
she ever eat chickens roasted in his kitchen, carved at his table? If 
he could but summon up courage he would ask her this afternoon. 

The malady is intermittent. He was in the hot fit now; the cold 
would follow in due course. There fell a silence while the butler 
offered him sherry. He must say something, so “he hoped Mr. 
Dennison was well. He had come over to see him about their road 
rate.” 

“And walked all the way?” asked Annie, who knew he did, but 
whom some imp of mischief prompted to assume the aggressive. 

“ All the way, Miss Dennison,” he replied. “It’s not very far— 
scarcely eleven miles, and through a beautiful country. I like the 
walk so much.” 

Miss Blair happened to look up, and their eyes met. Annie felt 
provoked. She admitted it afterwards, and inclined to be spiteful 
with both. 

“Uncle John ought to be very much flattered,” said she. “Dear 
old thing! I wonder if anybody else would walk eleven miles to see 
him, or if he is really the great attraction here ?”’ 
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*Lexley turned scarlet. Miss Blair pitied him from her heart. She 
knew he was enduring martyrdom for her sake, and would have borne 
her share willingly if she could. Poor fellow! how gentle he was, 
how inexacting, and how true! Would that other man, amusing 
himself in London, walk eleven miles and back, only to say, ‘How 
d’ye do? Not he! What a pity they were so unlike! In the 
meantime she advanced gallantly in support. “Dear Miss Dennison, 
you are forgetting another attraction in the next room. While we 
are saying pleasant things to each other, Mr. Mortimer is perishing 
with hunger. I thought yow had established yourself as his nurse, 
for good and all.” 

Miss Blair had a quiet, incisive way of speaking that caused every 
syllable to ring clear and distinct, like the high notes of a piano- 
forte. 

Annie coloured and bit her lip. “Somebody must take care of 
him,” said she, “and of course it’s lonely for him now. Every one 
seemed attentive enough while Mr. Maxwell remained.” 

The return was fairly intended. Miss Blair had indeed shown greater 
commiseration for the sufferer, had frequented the blue drawing-room 
more assiduously, so long as it was enlivened by the presence of his 
friend. 

“ Well, he’s coming back to-day,” she replied, with provoking calm- 
ness, as if it were a law of nature that she should know and regulate 
his movements. 

Annie had lost her temper, and forgotten her manners. 

“Who told you so?” saidshe. “Has he been writing to you? I 
dare say he has!” 

Lexley felt very uncomfortable. Could his idol then be carrying 
on @ correspondence with another? and that other such a rival as his 
old schoolfellow, whom, however, he had never before considered dan- 
gerous as a ladies’ man. In a second flashed on his brain the pro- 
gramme of his future, dating from that very afternoon. An authorized 
interview—for diffidence would henceforth be swamped in despair— 
with the mistress of his destiny—an avowal of life-long adoration, in 
spite of her confession that she was promised elsewhere—an eternal 
farewell—a letter to the Bishop, resigning his preferment, and a few 
short years of hardship, labour, and adventure amongst the Feejee 
Islanders (to whose chiefs, by the way, Mr. Mortimer could give him 
plenty of introductions), or other the most inconvertible of the heathen, 
to conclude with an early death and a missionary’s unknown grave. 
These cheerful anticipations were interrupted by the harsh voice of 
Aunt Emily, who, watching her opportunity, was not sorry for an 
occasion of snubbing her niece. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what you mean, Annie. If Mr. Maxwell 
had altered his plans he would have written to me, certainly not 
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to Miss Blair, and I should hope not to you. Young ladies say such 
odd things in these days. I never can make out whether they are 
lamentably bold, or only lamentably silly.” 

“Hope for the best, aunt,” replied Miss Dennison, whose ill- 
humour never lasted above a minute. “Id rather be bold than silly. 
In the meantime, I shall take Mr. Mortimer his chicken. Thanks, 
Miss Blair, he likes it smothered in bread sauce.” 

And as the getting up of a single partridge causes the whole covey 
to rise, a general move was the result of Annie’s disappearance on her 
benevolent errand. 

At this juncture did Aunt Emily win the young clergyman’s eternal 
gratitude and goodwill. “If you want to see the harmonium,” said 
she, “it’s in the Sunday-school. The school-room’s locked, and the 
shoemaker has the keys. You'll never find his house if you don’t 
know it, but Laura talked of going into the village this afternoon, 
and I dare say she will be good enough to show you the way. If you 
have anything to say to Mr. Dennison you'd better come back to tea.” 

So in less than ten minutes he was pacing a garden walk between 
the laurels, side by side with Laura Blair. 

He was no fool, though foolishly in love. As he took in with a 
side glance the enchanting figure of his companion he could not but 
admit that from the saucy feather in her little perched-up hat, to the 
tips of her neat walking boots, she was very different from his ideal 
of a clergyman’s wife. Right or wrong, it only made him more deter- 
mined to win her. No other woman surely was steeped in such an 
atmosphere of beauty—no other woman’s gloves fitted so well; and 
he had never yet seen lockets and bracelets so becoming to the wearer. 
For him she seemed, as the Frenchman said, plus femme que les 
autres. That made the whole secret. His only difficulty was how 
to begin. 

They walked on in silence. She, too, revolved many things in her 
mind. It is not to be supposed that she was blind to such devotion 
as even a school girl must have detected ; and, like all women who 
have been accustomed to it, admiration was gratifying for its own sake. 
Of course, the homage of Mr. Wright pleases best, but in that gen- 
tleman’s absence, the adoration of Monsieur un ‘’el is sufficiently 
acceptable, on the principle that one must wear mosaic if unable to 
obtain real gold. She had seen a great deal of the article, both 
false and true; quite enough to value it when genuine and to crave 
for it even when artificial and adapted only for temporary use. Be- 
sides, with all her courage, all her confidence, she was in this respect 
a very woman—it tired her to stand alone. She longed for a helper, 
an adviser—somebody to lean on, consult, contradict, and, in certain 
abnormal instances, to obey. 

She walked on, I say, in silence, as a winner can afford to do. The 
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skilful angler allows her fish to play its foolish self, till, exhausted 
with splashing and struggling, she can land it without the line cutting 
her fingers or the water wetting her dress. The fish too was mute, 
but not for long. 

“ Did Maxwell really write to you, Miss Blair?” said he, still 
savouring the bitter drop in a cup that might have been so sweet. 

“ Why should he not ?” she replied, lifting her large grey eyes to 
his with that rare smile of which she well knew the effect. “Would 
you rather he didn’t ?” 

He often asked himself afterwards why, with such an opening, he 
had not dashed boldly in. Perhaps she thoroughly realised her power 
when he blushed, stammered, and answered—if answer it could be 
called : 

“ He’s an old friend of mine, you know. I was at school with 
him long ago. I—TI wonder he didn’t write to me.” 

“ Suppose he never wrote at all ?” said she, laughing outright. 

He drew a long breath of intense relief, while she wondered how 
men could be so thick-witted, so much easier to manage, than the 
beasts of the field. 

Again they walked on in silence, and now they were nearing the 
wicket in the park paling through which they must emerge on the 
publicity of the village. His hands were cold, his throat was dry, 
his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. 

“ Miss Blair,” said he, in a faint thick voice; and for the life of 
him he could not get out another syllable. 

“ Well, Mr. Lexley ?” 

How could she remain so cool and calm while he felt literally 
choking with emotion? It stung him just enough to give him 
courage. Loosening his neckcloth and squaring his shoulders, he 
stood up like a man and looked her in the face. 

“ He certainly has a good figure,” she said to herself, “ and he’s not 
so ugly as I thought. I hope he isn’t going to ask me to marry him, 
for I feel as if I might almost say ‘ Yes.’” 

“ Miss Blair,” he repeated, “will you forgive me for what I am 
going to tell you? I want you to—to—I don’t know how to say it; 
I never said such a thing to anybody before.” 

“That is complimentary,” she said, half pitying half mocking his 
agitation ; “ complimentary, but not reassuring.” 

“T want to make you understand—to tell you—of course, it’s no: 
use—of course, I feel it’s hopeless; but—but—Miss Blair, I never 
saw anybody like you. I never admired anybody so much, nor cared 
for anybody before. Couldn’t you—I don’t mean now, but at a future 
time when you know me better—couldn’t you care for me in return, 
and give me hope that at last you would—would look on me with 
some little regard ?” 
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He took her hand and was going to press it to his lips, had she not 
drawn it hastily away, admitting to herself, while she contrasted this 
with other declarations she had received of a like nature, that, 
considering he was so inexperienced, he had done it remarkably well. 

“Mr. Lexley,” said she, perfectly calm and composed, “am I to 
understand that you are asking me to be your wife ?” 

“JT know I might as well expect an angel to come down from 
heaven and marry me, but that is my desire,” he answered, un- 
consciously borrowing from the Baptismal Service his energetic 
affirmative. 

« And do you know who I am—what I am—how and where all my 
previous life has been spent, till you met me here for the first time, 
only a fortnight ago, Mr. Lexley—a fortnight yesterday ?” 

“Do you remember it ?” he exclaimed eagerly. “I could tell you 
every word you said that night. It was the beginning of a new life 
to me!—whether for happiness or misery, it remains with you to 
decide. I have staked everything on your answer. Oh, Miss Blair, 
T could wait for years—I could go through fire and water—I could 
bear anything—except to give you up!” 

“You do love me, I think,” she said very softly, but keep- 
ing at arm’s length the while. “ Listen, Mr. Lexley. You are 
younger than I am—younger in years, very much younger in know- 
ledge of the world. Have you considered what it is to marry a 
woman without fortune, without position, without one single social 
advantage except a certain comeliness in your eyes, that will be faded 
long before you are past your prime? Have you ever thought of 
what your friends would say—your relations, your own parish, and 
the World in general ?” 

“‘T have considered nothing, I have calculated nothing, I have 
thought of nothing but you,” he answered impetuously. “It is no 
question of ime, but of yourself. The whole world might turn its 
back and welcome, if I saw the least chance of a kind word and a 
smile from you once a week.” 

Most women are gamblers at heart. Even if they abstain from 
defying chance on their own account, there are few but acknowledge 
the charm of recklessness in the other sex, and a man is pretty sure 
to find favour in their eyes whom they see risking his all at heavy 
disadvantage because they themselves are the prize. Laura Blair was 
no exception to the general rule. The most rational argument, the 
wisest forethought, would have made far less way in her good graces 
than Lexley’s tumultuous declaration that he was ready and willing 
to pay any price for the toy he coveted, without even inquiring what 
it was worth. The unaccustomed tears sprang to her eyes, but she . 
sent them back with an effort; and though her lip quivered, her voice 
was perfectly steady while she spoke. 
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“Mr. Lexley,” said she, “ you have paid me a very high compli- 
ment—one that I do not deserve. Hush! do not interrupt me: I 
repeat, one that I do not deserve. No, I don’t hate you; I like you 
—yes, very much. But that is not the question. Let go my hand ; 
if you choose to take it after you have heard me out—well, perhaps I 
may consider the matter you mentioned just now. And yet it seems 
impossible—impossible! Yes, I know all that. I believe you—I do 
from my heart. But still, I say, it ought to be dmpossible. Now 
listen to me. You never smoke,do you? If you did, I would ask 
you to light a cigar while I make my little statement. Never mind ; 
promise to be a good boy and hold your tongue. Now, Mr. Lexley, 
this must be in the strictest confidence as between man and man.” 

“ Wait a moment,” he replied, stopping short, for they were walking 
up and down where the path was thickly screened by laurels. “ Before 
you begin, let me say one word. I do not care what disclosures 
you make. I love you just the same. If it were possible that your 
past life had been worse than any convict’s in prison, I should love 
you just the same. Even if you were married already,” he added in 
a trembling voice, “it would break my heart,and I would never see 
you again ; but, I should love you just the same!” 

A faint colour tinged the delicate cheek he had often compared to 
the inner petals of a white rose, and the face he worshipped glowed 
for a moment with a rush of pride, qualified by pity, astonishment, 
and something like self-reproach. 

“ Married,” she repeated. “You have hit upon the exact truth. 
I have been married, Mr. Lexley. No; you needn’t break your 
heart and fly the country for fear of seeing me again. I said I have 
been married. Nobody can regret it more than myself. Now, do 
you understand how foolish you are? There are scores of girls in 
society who would love you very dearly, who would make excellent 
wives, any one of whom I am sure you might have for asking, and 
everybody would say you had chosen wisely and well.” 

“Thad rather choose for myself,” said he, looking rapturously in 
her face, for his hopes rose with the increasing kindness of her tone. 
“T have chosen my queen; and whenever she comes she shall find 
me ready, if I have to wait all my life and be disappointed at the 
end.” 

“Don’t say that,” she answered with a sigh. “You deserve a 
better fate. If there were more men like you in the world there 
would be more good women. As it is, there are plenty bad of both 
sexes, and I think fortune has thrown me among some of the worst. 
My father was not a good man, Mr. Lexley, though I have heard he 
was a good officer. He broke my mother’s heart. I can remember 
when I was a little thing, how she used to ery when she came to wish 
me good-night. After she died I was sent away from home to stay 
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with one relation after another, and whilst he lived I don’t think I 
saw him half a dozen times again. Poor mother! How well I 
remember her. There is a miniature of her in my dressing-case 
upstairs. Mr. Lexley, you have a kind heart—I will show it 
you.” 

“ Was she like you?” he asked. 

“In features, yes,” she replied, smiling rather sadly. “In dis- 
position, very different, and very far superior. My mother was one 
of the best women that ever lived, and I sometimes think I am 
capable of being one of the worst! On her death bed she urged my 
father to marry a young lady, to whom she believed he was attached, 
and who, I learnt afterwards, received his attentions under the im- 
pression that he was a single man. He cared for her as little as for 
anybody else in the world, except Colonel Blair, but he was rather 
handsome, very agreeable, and Miss Bland loved him with all her 
heart. Mr. Lexley,I am telling you everything. Can you guess who 
Miss Bland was ?” 

“Not a sister of Mrs. Dennison’s?” said he. “ Her maiden name, I 
know, was Bland.” 

“Not a sister of Mrs. Dennison,” she repeated, “ but Mrs. Denni- 
son herself. Now you understand why Plumpton Priors is my home 
whenever I like to come, and why, though my position in her house 
is only that of a companion, Mrs. Dennison seems kinder and more 
considerate to me than to any of her own family or friends. I wonder 
whether I still remind her of papa. I hope not. The first time I 
ever saw her she said she knew me by something in my manner and 
the tone of my voice, even before I told her my name. I was very 
friendless then, very forlorn and helpless. If it had not been for 
my two hands I must have starved; but, happily, I could play the 
piano-forte, and I gave lessons at eighteen-pence an hour. How long 
the hours used to be! and oh, Mr. Lexley! if you knew how stupid 
some girls are, and how difficult it is to make them play in time !” 

He was looking at her with a fond pitiful admiration that touched 
her to the heart. 

“T hate to think of it,” said-he. ‘“ You, who ought to be a queen 
on a throne!” 

“T was a very stupid girl myself, once,” she continued hurriedly, 
and in some confusion. “JI ran away from school. You ought to 
know this, Mr. Lexley. Ran away with a gentleman I had only 
seen in my walks to and from church, and had never even spoken 
to. He wrote me beautiful letters—I was young and foolish, hating 
school, and having no real home; for a cousin of my father’s, who 
took charge of me in the holidays, never let me forget I was a 
dependent. It seemed a fine thing to have a lover of one’s own, 
and I suppose I cherished some romantic girlish notions then, that 
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‘have all been knocked out of me since. In short, I slipped through 
the gate one morning, before anybody was up, with a thick veil on 
and a travelling-bag in my hand, to find a four-wheeled cab and a 
gentleman in a white hat waiting at the end of the lane. By twelve 


-o clock in the day I was legally entitled to call myself Mrs. Delancey, 


and crying as if my heart would break, for sheer fright at the plunge 
I had made.” 

“Did you care for him,” he asked eagerly, with retrospective 
jealousy, that was equally ludicrous and unreasonable. 

“T thought I did then,” she answered. “I am sure I did not 
now. There was so much hurry and excitement about the whole 
thing, that I had no leisure to analyse my feelings, and 1 accepted 
this new life with tolerable content. The very fact of being married 
seems to a mere girl, as I was, so high a step in the social scale. For 
a week or two I don’t think I regretted my folly, and if Mr. 
Delancy had been tolerably kind to me I believe I should have made 
him a good wife—perhaps loved him, though they say a woman never 
loves a man she cannot respect. But I soon found out what I had 
done, and wished myself back again a hundred times a day. It was 
bad enough to grind on through one unvarying routine of lessons, 
music, back-board, and bread-and-butter, in a place that was half- 
prison, half-convent, but it was worse to find oneself the slave 
of an adventurer, the accomplice—Mr. Lexley, I must say it—of 
a sharper ! 

“ Brussels, Paris, Vienna, Trieste, Italy, Greece—we visited them 
all, we left them all more or less tainted with suspicion, more or less 
detected and disgraced. You liked my playing the other night, 
didn’t you? If I choose, Mr. Lexley, I can play better than most 
professionals. Well, our plan was this. We took beautiful rooms, 
drove good horses, lived like people with a large income, and gave 
pleasant little dinners or suppers, according to the fashion of the 
place. 

“You can guess what it all meant. Mr. Delancy would sit down to 
any game at cards, against any adversary, for any stake, but what he 
liked best was écarté in my drawing-room, while I played the piano- 
forte and overlooked his adversary’s hand. Will you believe it—he 
invented a scale of music by which I could communicate to him the 
cards his antagonist held; and forced me to assist him in this basest 
and most cowardly of robberies, because it was so impossible to bring 
it home! I wonder how I could. I had rather have cut my right 
hand off; but he frightened me and I did. Wait, I have not told 
you all. 

“We never stayed long in one place. Mr. Delancy understood his 
profession thoroughly, and passed for a wealthy Englishman tor- 
mented with the continual restlessness foreigners attribute to our 
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nation, who, attracted by her musical talents, had run away with a 
young girl from a convent, and dared not return home, dreading the 
vengeance of her relatives. This romance served to render us objects: 
of interest, and accounted for my persistent performances on the piano- 
forte. In this way we travelled nearly round the world: We gave 
up Europe, after an unmistakable hint to leave Russia, for Egypt, 
India, Japan, Australia, South America, and New York. I played 
my treacherous sonatas, and my husband swindled his guests at whist, 
piquet, écarté—every game in which my music made him independent 
of chance. He had often been suspected, but in the last place he was 
found out. A Yankee, of whom he won several thousand dollars, 
accused him face to face, and when I expected no less than a fearful 
fracas and an immediate duel, coolly proposed to join partnership with 
him in fraud, and ‘ floated by the lady’s assistance, as he expressed 
it, ‘squeeze the marrow out of creation !’ 

“Then I fired up. There was a fearful row. I gave vent to the 
indignation I had smothered for years. I spoke my mind freely, till 
at last he struck me—I’m sure I don’t wonder—and I left the house, 
taking with me nothing but the clothes I had on, to earn my own 
livelihood, and never see his face again. 

“JT heard of him though, more than once, while I remained teaching 
music in New York and Boston, till I could scrape enough money 
together to bring me home. I heard of his trial for something like 
forgery, and the narrow escape he had through the manifest perjury 
of witnesses. I heard of him as concerned in all the gigantic swindles 
that come to full growth only in the States; the last I heard was that 
he had started as an accredited agent from one of the new republics, 
to the Spanish government at the Havannah, in a small steamer that 
had run many a blockade. The rest is too shocking to tell; but you 
have listened so far, Mr. Lexley, you must listen to the end. 

“The steamer never reached her destination; the agent never 
arrived to present his papers; but after a long interval of suspense 
that steamer came ashore one morning with the flood, her rigging 
standing, her fittings untouched—(you see I am sailor enough to: 
speak like one)—but her cabins rifled and ransacked ; her decks, her 
bulwarks, her very taffrail stained with blood, and not a living soul 
on board. She must have been captured by pirates, who had not 
suffered one of her crew or passengers to escape. The surmise proved 
too true; and after a rigid inquiry was verified by the Spanish autho- 
rities, who sent a ship of war at once to hunt out and punish the 
offenders. Then I ordered my mourning, and went down on my 
knees to thank God that I had no children, and was free. 

“T made my way back to England after a time, and resuming my 
maiden name managed to make a livelihood out of my music, and felt 
tolerably happy. I increased the number of my pupils, and earned 
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many a guinea playing at morning concerts. I wonder if I have ever 
played to you without knowing it. How odd it would be if I had! 
So time went on and I should have liked the life very well, but that it 
was so lonely. The concert people I didn’t care about, and a woman 
who lives by herself in London—no compliments, please—cannot be 
too particular, so I had no friends. For days together I never opened 
my lips, except to say ‘One, two, three, four,’ to my pupils; so I took 
to reading the advertisements in the daily papers, and wondering if 
the lady who ‘wanted a companion’ would like such a companion 
as me. 

“ At last I answered a notice that looked promising, made an 
appointment, called at the house, and was shown upstairs to Mrs. 
Dennison. 

“ We rub on together very tolerably. She is kinder to me than to 
any one else. Last season, in London, she says she found me a great 
comfort. I don’t know how, nor why she required it, but if she is 
satisfied soam I. Then I came here for a few weeks in the autumn. 
Since that I have been staying in the Regent’s Park with an aunt of 
my mother’s, and a fortnight ago I returned for good. Now you 
know all about me, Mr. Lexley. Never breathe a syllable of my 
strange history. ‘To you and to everybody here I am Miss Blair, and 
Miss Blair I must remain. We will both forget what you said just 
now, and continue, I hope, the very best of friends.” 

She put her hand out frankly, and he did what was very natural 
under the circumstances, if not very discreet. Taking it in both his 
own he pressed it to his lips, and embarked, as she must have foreseen, 
on a torrent of protestations, the fiercer that they had been so long 
kept back. 

“TI love you—I love you!” he repeated; “the more dearly, the 
more madly, for all you have gone through. Oh! Miss Blair; after 
such a life as yours it is something to find an honest man, who would 
ask no greater blessing than to toil for you and serve you like a slave. 
I would shelter you from every storm, defend you against every 
enemy. If I cannot give you happiness, Miss Blair—Laura—I can 
give you vest.” 

It was what she most desired on earth. No practised suitor versed 
in women’s ways could have invented any argument or entreaty so 
likely to prevail as this simple plea, that sprang from a truthful heart. 
She looked full in his face, with a sad smile. 

“You little know,” she answered, “all you are so eager to under- 
take. I ought to give you a frank and hearty ‘ Yes.’ I will, too, but 
on certain conditions. I have a good deal of pride, Mr. Lexley, with 
other evil qualities you will find out in time, and none of your 
neighbours shall say that the adventuress at Plumpton Priors 
entrapped our parson into marriage under false pretences. You shall 
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go at once to Mr. Dennison. I believe him to be the kindest and 
most generous of men. You shall tell him my whole history, and ask 
his advice. I have perfect confidence in his honour. I will abide by 
his decision. If he thinks it feasiblkkh—why—perhaps we may argue 
the point again to-morrow’in the same place. Here we are, back at 
the house, and you’ve never seen the harmonium after all. Good-bye. 
Will you do as I tell you?” 

He drew her towards him ; pressed one kiss on her forehead, and 
vanished, leaving Miss Blair in a state of much doubt and indecision 
as to whether she had done wisely or well. 





Madame de Stacl and her Cimes. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU.’ 


France is, par excellence, the land of famous women. England is 
far behind her in that species of greatness. Our women are too much 
hedged in by proprieties, too much under the domination of grim- 
visaged Mrs. Grundies, to allow their genius fair play. Probably the 
French go to an opposite extreme, and frequently stray too far beyond 
the Grundian barriers. 

No more brilliant name than that of Madame de Staél is to be 
found among the female writers of any country. She stands in the 
first rank, if not at the head:of all. As a brilliant writer of fiction she 
is unrivalled; no woman's novel ever attained to an equal celebrity 
with ‘Corinne; her ‘De TAllemagne,’ her ‘ Réflexions sur la Révo- 
lution Frangaise,’ her ‘Dix Années d’Exil,’ and her works upon 
Literature soar into regions, and successfully, to which female genius 
seldom ventures to aspire, while as a conversationalist, those who 
enjoyed the happiness of her society say that she even surpassed the 
writer. 

Anne-Louise-Germane Necker was born in the spring of 1766. 
She was the daughter of the Genevese banker afterwards so famous as 
the minister of Louis the Sixteenth. From her earliest years until his 
death her love for her father was almost idolatrous ; like the maternal 
love of Madame de Sévigné, it is almost unique in domestic annals. 
“T owe to the wonderful penetration of my father,” she says, “ what- 
ever candour my character possesses. He unmasked all false pre- 
tences, and from him I acquired the habit of believing that people saw 
straight into my heart.” He was to her the model of all that was 
great and good : a man endued with all the virtues of an ideal Roman. 
So absorbing was her affection that she was jealous even of her mother 
—and her mother was jealous of her. There is a very good story told 
by Madame Necker Saussure, in her introduction to the collected 
works of Madame de Staél, which, as illustrating her filial love and 
certain vainglorious traits of character, is worth repeating. On the 
occasion of a certain visit which the narrator paid to the Neckers, 
at Coppet,* the carriage that had been sent to convey her from Geneva 
was overturned. Upon hearing of this accident, Madame de Staél 
was agitated by the wildest terror, not, as it may be imagined, on 


* M. Necker’s estate near Geneva. 
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account of her guest’s narrow escape from injury, but from a possible 
contingency which the accident suggested to her mind. “ Ah, 
heavens !” she exclaimed, “it might have been my father!” She ran to 
the bell, rang it furiously, and in a voice trembling with agitation 
ordered that the coachman should be instantly sent for. In a few 
moments the offender stood before her. “Have you heard that I 
am a woman of genius?” were the first words she spoke to him. Her 
question was so odd and her manner so excited that he could not find 
a reply. “Have you heard that I am a woman of genius?” she 
repeated, yet more loudly and angrily. The servant, more confused 
than ever, was still silent. ‘“ Well, then, J am a woman of genius!” 
she said, hotly, “of great genius, of prodigious genius! And I tell you 
that all the genius I possess shall be exerted to secure your rotting 
all your days in a dungeon, if ever you overturn my father.” When 
her agitation was over her friends rallied her upon this curious speech, 
but she failed to see the absurd side of it. ‘“ What had I to threaten 
him with except my poor genius ?” she answered, naively. 

The only injuries she could not forgive were those offered to her 
father ; she could never endure to think that he was growing old, and 
a mere hint of such a thing would drive her into a fury. When he was 
dead every old man she saw recalled him to her memory, and to watch 
over the comforts and alleviate the sufferings of age was her greatest 
pleasure. She believed that her soul communicated with his in 


prayer, and whatever piece of good fortune befel her she would say, 
“My father has obtained it for me.” 


“In Madame de Staél’s case,” says Saint-Beuve, “there is no difficulty in 
accounting for the enduring warmth of her filial devotion. Amid the ruin 
which, as she advanced in life, successively overtook all the illusions of 
her heart and thoughts, one single mortal, one only of her old loves, 
retained his exalted place in her memory, untouched, untainted, without 
the slightest stain or infidelity to the past ; and the immortal and purified 
flames of her youthful devotion still played about that august head.” 


Madame Necker was the daughter of a Swiss Calvinist clergyman ; 
she was a woman of talent, but cold, Puritanical, and severe. She 
wrote a little, would have written more, but her husband was averse 
to such employment of her time; for which aversion he alleged a very 
curious excuse: he disliked, when entering her apartment, to feel that 
he had interrupted her in a serious occupation! So when madame did 
write it was by stealth. But she principally devoted herself to the 
education of her daughter, of whom she desired to make a prodigy. 
The consequence of which ambition was, that the child fell ill through 
overstudy, and was peremptorily ordered by the doctors to be sent 
into the country, and entirely exempted for some months from all 
intellectual exertion. 

Nevertheless, little mademoiselle was a prodigy—a wonderfully pre- 
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cocious child. Edward Gibbon,* who was a frequent visitor at the 
Neckers’, was very fond of her, and whenever he came her seat was 
upon his knee. Seeing that both her parents took great delight in 
his society, she one day gravely proposed that in order that he might 
be always with them she should marry him! In vain did her father 
and mother point out the impossibility of such a match—she being at 
the time ten years of age and her proposed husband forty. She 
argued against all their objections, and could be by no means con- 
vinced that her idea was not perfectly feasible. 

She was passionately fond of the theatre, and after witnessing a 
play always wrote down the plot, and the parts which struck her 
most. Like Goethe she had a toy playhouse, cut out figures of kings 
and queens, and made them act, while she declaimed their speeches. 
Her mother’s Puritanical instinct objected to such amusements, and so 
they had to be conducted—like that lady’s writing—by stealth. Ina 
like manner she had to enjoy her love for sentimental romances. She 
would pace up and down the room with a lesson or religious book in 
one hand and a romance in the other, reading them alternately as she 
advanced and receded from the paternal eye. 

In the drawing-room she sat upon a stool beside Madame Necker's 
chair, very upright and looking very demure. ‘'Thither came Raynal, 
Grimm, Marmontel, and the celebrities of the day, and all would 
gather round the little stool and converse with the little girl of eleven, 


as though she had been a woman of their own age. Mademoiselle 
Huber, one of her companions, thus describes her first introduction, 
which occurred about this time: 


“We placed ourselves at table. Mademoiselle Necker’s very manner of 
listening was uncommon. She did not open her mouth, yet she seemed to 
speak in her turn, so much expression had her mobile features. Her eyes 
followed the looks and movements of those who talked, so that one almost 
thought she anticipated their ideas. She seemed acquainted even with 
political subjects, which at that period already formed an interesting topic 
of conversation. After dinner a great deal of company dropped in. Every 
one in approaching Madame Necker said a word to her daughter, either in 
the shape of a compliment or a pleasantry. She answered all easily and 
with grace; people seemed pleased to attack her, to embarrass her, to 
excite her imagination, which was already so brilliant. The most remark- 
able men were those who took most notice of her and who provoked her 
to talk. They asked for an account of her reading, recommended books 
for her perusal, and gave her a taste for study in talking to her of what 
she knew or of what she had yet to learn.” 


* Years before there had been love passages between Madame Necker 
and the future great historian, but his father had threatened him with 
disinheritance if he married her; so the affair was broken off, not, seem- 
ingly, with very much heart-aching upon either side. After the lady’s 
marriage the quondam lovers renewed their acquaintance. 
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At twelve she wrote a little comedy, which was highly praised by 
Grimm, and at the representation of which Marmontel is said to have 
shed tears. At fifteen she had studied Montesquieu’s ‘ Esprit de Lois,’ 
made extracts from it, and written comments in the margins of her 
copy. She was about the same age when her father, having been dis- 
missed from office, published his ‘Compte rendu,’ or account of the 
moneys expended by him during his ministry. The then all-absorbing 
theme of conversation was politics. Anxious to exercise her mind upon 
it, she wrote to M. Necker an anonymous letter upon his publication. 
But her little secret was quickly discovered, as he immediately recog- 
nised the style. From that time a yet more close and confidential 
intercourse subsisted between father and daughter. 

Anecdotes of the childhood of great minds are infinitely interesting 
and suggestive. One such will reveal more of real character than 
pages of mature conversation and opinions. The constituent elements 
of our natures never change: they may be modified or expanded by 
education and circumstances, suppressed by hypocrisy or good or bad 
fortune, but they never undergo any radical change. In the tiniest bud 
is concealed every petal, pistil, and stamen which shall hereafter form 
the flower ; favourable or unfavourable influences may advance or retard 
its perfect development, but cannot change its component parts : so it 
is with the mind. An ignoble child never became a noble man or 
woman, and wice versi. 

Mademoiselle Necker was an idolatrous worshipper of Rousseau ; 
her first work was a passionate eulogy upon his genius, and upon that 
genius her own was modelled; its influence is apparent in all her 
works of fiction—in their burning passion, their tender melancholy. 
It imparted to her youthful character a tone of morbid sentimentality 
greatly in vogue at the time. “This intense and sorrowful soul,” 
says Saint-Beuve, “cared only for that which made her weep.” She 
wrote a drama in verse, entitled ‘Sophie, ou les Sentimens Secrets ;’ 
this, with other youthful efforts—‘ Mirza, ‘ Adelaide et Théodore,’ 
and ‘ Pauline ’—were published collectedly some time after their com- 
position ; all are lachrymosely sentimental, filled with the wails of 
deserted lovers, and in each there is the tomb of some beloved being 
half concealed by trees. Little promise in this of ‘Corinne’ and 
‘De l’Allemagne.’ 

Madame Necker’s cold, and probably prudent, nature was desirous of 
checking this precocious brilliancy in her daughter ; perhaps she was 
a little jealous of the homage she received, so much greater than that 
which fell to her own share. In deference to these feelings, made 
moiselle would quietly retire behind her father’s chair ; but it was no 
use ; one by one the company would gather round her, until she again 
became the centre of attraction. She was not, however, what may be 
termed beautiful ; the charm of her face was its wonderful expressive- 
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ness. A contemporary author, in a passage purporting to be trans- 
lated from a Greek poet, thus describes her—a little margin must be 
allowed for poetical exaggeration : 

“Her great black eyes speak with genius, her black hair falls back upon 
her shoulders in wavy curls ; her features are rather strongly marked than 
delicate ; one discerns in her countenance a promise of something above 
the usual destiny of the sex. . . . I listen to her, I look at her with trans- 
port ; I discover in her features something superior to beauty. How much 
play and variety has her countenance! How many shades of expression 
the modulation of her voice! What a perfect agreement is there between 
her thought and her physiognomy! She speaks, and if her words do not 
reach me, the inflection of her voice, her gestures, her looks, suffice to 
interpret her meaning.” 

At twenty her parents married her to the Baron de Staél-Holstein, 
the Swedish ambassador at Paris. It wasa mariage de convenance, in 
which her heart was not consulted. The Baron was a handsome 
man, but many years her senior; a man of no intellect, and in all 
other respects the opposite of what the husband of this passionate 
brilliant young creature should have been. Her parents selected him 
for his rank and position; he selected her for her money, the match 
bringing him the splendid dower of eighty thousand pounds. As may 
be expected, it did not bring happiness to the wife ; he was a man of 
gay and extravagant habits, utterly careless of money, and after a few 
years she was compelled to separate from him to preserve the wreck 
of her fortune. When, however, his health was broken down, he 
found at Coppet a home and the tenderest of nurses until death ter- 
minated his sufferings. He exerted but little influence upon her life ; 
indeed, in her biography we quite lose sight of him, his figure being 
seldom obtruded upon our notice. Three children, two sons and one 
daughter, were the fruit of this union. 

Since her father’s dismissal from the ministry, in 1781, she had 
resided with him at Coppet, a delightful residence, situated near the 
Lake of Geneva. Here she mingled with some of the highest per- 
sonages of France, all of whom entertained the greatest respect for 
M. Necker. In 1787 the family returned to Paris, in consequence of 
his restoration to power. The restoration endured but a short time, 
and he was again dismissed, to be again recalled upon the failure of 
Loménie de Brienne’s administration. His opposition to the nullifi- 
cation of the decrees of the Tiers Ktat procured him a third dismissal 
and a command to quit the kingdom immediately. His popularity at 
this time was enormous: the news of his dismissal, revealed to the 
people by Camille Desmoulins, raised a terrible insurrection, which 
culminated in the destruction of the Bastile. Poor vacillating Louis 
was compelled to send a courier post haste, to bring him back long 
before he had crossed the frontiers. His return was a triumph, every 
town and village he passed through greeted him with the warmest 
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demonstrations of joy and sympathy; at Paris his reception was an 
ovation—shouts, bonfires, illuminations, heralded his approach. He 
was the mob deity—for the hour. 

How the heart of his daughter must have glowed at this triumph, 
this splendid acknowledgment of those talents which she regarded as 
superlative! The early principles of the Revolution were, as by all 
generous minds, enthusiastically embraced by her ; she beheld in them 
the regeneration of her country, and a vast stride towards the ulti- 
mate perfectibility of the human race, in which she devoutly believed. 
Alas! both her triumph and her dreams were of short duration. The 
Revolution quickly outstripped such moderate men as M. Necker; a 
few months after his triumphant re-entrance he was compelled to 
resign amidst the hootings and revilings of the mob, to lighten whose 
burdens and distresses he had conscientiously laboured for years, and 
of whom such a short time previously he had been the idol. In 1790 
he retired to Coppet, where he passed the remainder of his days, and 
where he died in 1804. 

Madame de Staél remained with her husband in Paris, watching 
with shuddering interest the horrible excesses of that movement from 
which she had fondly hoped so much. The hunted and proscribed 
royalists found in her a faithful friend, who frequently concealed and 
protected them at the hazard of her own safety. M. de Narbonne 
and many others owed their lives to her. She eagerly entered into a 
plot for the escape of the royal family to the coast of Normandy, but, 
like all the rest, it came to nothing, through the immovable inertness 
of the King. 

Day after day the enormities increase ; the tocsin of the 10th of 
August has rung, the Tuileries has been sacked, and the King and 
Queen deposed and made prisoners; all countries have broken off 
diplomatic relations with France ; day after day the exodus from Paris 
is more numerous, but anxious for the safety of her friends, some of 
whom are already prisoners, she lingers until the terrible 2nd of Sep- 
tember, until the massacre of the priests, until the signal has gone 
forth for the indiscriminate slaughter of prisoners, and until her safety 
imperatively demands immediate flight. As soon as the night closes 
in her travelling carriage is prepared; passports have been already 
obtained, and she hopes to carry away with her out of the accursed 
city more than one proscribed royalist. The carriage has not proceeded 
many paces when it is surrounded by a crowd of wretched women. 
“They are carrying off gold! They are joining the enemies of the 
Republic! Down with the aristocrats!” cry a score of hoarse voices. 
The cries bring others to the spot, the servants are overpowered, 
ruffians mount to the box and drive to the Assembly. Arrived there, 
the President accuses her of aiding the escape of proscribed persons, 
and discovers that her passport contains one more name than she 
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has servants to represent. She must be taken before the Tribunal, 
which is now sitting at the Hotel de Ville. She is conducted back 
to her carriage. The crowd is now so dense that the horses can 
proceed only at a walking pace; half the city has to be traversed 
amidst groans and cries of “ Death!” and hideous scowling faces peer 
threateningly through the windows. At last the destination is 
reached, she alights, presses through the ferocious mob, and shudders 
as she remembers that only a few days have passed since the stairs 
she is now ascending were reddened with the blood of massacred 
victims. Robespierre is presiding ; the room in which he sits is filled 
with brutal men and women, who at the sight of the prisoner shout. 
“ Vive la nation !” and gather about her with wolf-like looks and growls. 
She demands her immediate release, as the wife of the Swedish ambas- 
sador. Notwithstanding this plea, she is removed to another apart- 
ment, and strictly guarded. Most acute are her sufferings. She 
knows not what fate may be in store for her. Up from the street 
without rise confused sounds of a surging multitude ; the air is filled 
with a horrible din—cries of “ Death!” groans made faint by distance, 
and clamours of murder. The window looks out upon the Place de 
la Greve ; she presses her face against the panes, and tries to penetrate 
the darkness. There are no lamps alight, but here and there a 
torch fitfully illumines the gloom, and in these splashes of light thrown 
upon the dark background she can see the assassins returning from 
the prisons, their arms red with blood, and their hands still grasping 
the gleaming knives. Then up from the black moving mass ascend 
ferocious shouts of exultation. Six hours does she endure this 
suspense, these sights and sounds; then comes the order for her 
release. When she reaches her carriage she finds it in the hands of 
the mob, from whom it is with difficulty rescued. A little time 
longer, and they are without the city gates; fainter and fainter 
grow the din and the dull-red horizon of the city of murder; the 
houses begin to straggle, then give place to the hedges; all is dark 
and silent—they are safe at last. 

She spent a short time at Coppet, and then passed over to England. 
She lived in a house called Juniper Hall, at Mickleham, near Rich- 
mond. M. Necker had always been a great admirer of the English 
Constitution, and would fain have introduced a similar form of govern- 
ment into France; his daughter shared with him these English 
predilections, and was also well acquainted with the language and 
literature. London was at this time swarming with émigrés, and 
Juniper Hall, from the high position and known talents of its new 
possessor, soon became the headquarters of the French colony. They 
had very little money among them, and were reduced to many econo- 
mical shifts to eke out their scanty resources. They were desirous 
of seeing the surrounding country, but one small carriage, the capacity 
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of which was limited to two inside seats, was all they could afford. To 
economise space and expense, Talleyrand and the Count de Narbonne 
alternated the character of footman, while the ladies and the older 
gentlemen took it in turns to occupy the inside seats. A daughter of 
Dr. Burney, who had married a gentleman of the name of Phillips, 
lived at Norbury Park, close by. An intimacy sprang up between the 
neighbours, and it was here that Frances Burney, who was staying with 
her sister at the time, first met her future husband, M. D’Arblay. 
Notwithstanding their straitened purses and the inconveniences of 
exile, the émigrés contrived to pass the days very pleasantly in their 
charming Surrey retreat. Meetings were held sometimes nt the Hall, 
sometimes at Norbury. Madame de Staél was ever the life and soul 
of the party, illumining it by her brilliant conversational powers and 
delighting all by tragic readings from the French dramatists—which 
were wonderfully fine—as well as from her own works. Frances 
Burney, in a letter to her father, well describes this little society. 


“ Madame de Statl is now the head of the little French colony in this 
neighbourhood. Monsieur de Staél is at present suspended in his embassy, 
but not recalled; it is yet uncertain whether the Regent, Duke of Suder- 
mania, will send him to Paris during the present horrible Convention, or 
order him home. He is now in Holland, waiting for commands. Madame 
de Staél, however, was unsafe in Paris, though an ambassadress, from the 
resentment owed her by the commune. She is a woman of the first abilities, 
I think, I have ever seen; she is more in the style of Mrs. Thrale than of 
any other celebrated character, but she has infinitely more depth, and 
seems even a profound politician and metaphysician. She has suffered us to 
hear some of her works in manuscript, which are truly wonderful for 
powers both of thinking and expression. She adores her father, but is 
alarmed at having had no news from him since he has heard of the death 
of the martyred Louis. Ever since her arrival she has been pressing me 
to spend some time with her before I return to town. She exactly resembles 
Mrs. Thrale in the ardour and warmth of her partialities. I find her im- 
possible to resist. She is only a short walk from here—at Juniper Hall. 
There can be nothing imagined more charming, more fascinating, than this 
little colony; between their sufferings and their agréments they occupy us 
almost wholly. Monsieur de Narbonne bears the highest character for 
goodness, parts, sweetness of temper and ready wit. He has been much 
affected by the King’s death, but relieved by hearing through Monsieur de 
Malesherbes that his master retained a regard for him to the last. Mon- 
sieur de Talleyrand insists on conveying this letter to you. He has been 
on a visit here, and returns again on Wednesday.” 


But so strong has been the reaction in England since the execution 
of Louis that all who are known to have been sympathisers with the 
Revolution, even in its earliest stages, are in bad odour. This is to be 
traced to those bigoted royalists whose evil influence upon the King did 
so much to foment the nation to insurrection. Dr. Burney writes to 
his daughter to tell her that he has heard Madame de Staél ‘spoken 
lightly of in certain high circles, and advises her to break off the con- 
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nection. Miss Frances writes back to say that although the Baroness 
is wonderfully free in her manners she feels perfectly convinced that 
she is a pure woman. Yet, notwithstanding, as the certain high circles 
(i.e., the Grundies) speak lightly of her, she would give the world to 
be able to decline going to a party to which she has pledged herself. 
She is quite convinced of her friend’s innocence, quite convinced that 
the reports are false ; but the very existence of such slanders makes 
her desirous of eschewing the acquaintance. How truly English! 
What a lovely specimen of propriety you were, Miss Frances! 
What a grand grim visage you must have been at forty, Madame 
D’Arblay ! 

The effect of these slanders was soon apparent in the dropping of 
the English visitors out of the circle of Juniper Hall. Soon after- 
wards Madame de Staél rejoined her father at Coppet. All Europe 
was at the time overwhelmed with horror at the news of the approach- 
ing murder of Marie-Antoinette, and she wrote a noble defence of the 
hapless queen, a passionate appeal for mercy. As well might she 
have appealed to wolves and tigers. Numerous refugees were hiding 
in Switzerland, and to all was she a true and indefatigable friend ; 
she found for them Swedish names, and assisted them both with her 
influence and with her purse. The Swiss government dared shelter no 
French fugitive knowingly, and more than once this noble woman 
pleaded for hours the desperate cause of some poor fellow that the 
magistrates were upon the point of giving up to the Paris hyznas, and 
usually successfully. 

Beyond the grief and horror she experienced at the sufferings of 
her unhappy country, the tedium of exile was intolerable to her. She 
was as essentially a Parisian as Dr. Johnson was a Londoner, and her 
exclamation that she preferred the stream in the Rue du Bac, a 
fourth storey in Paris, and an income of a hundred louis, to all the 
beauties of the Lake of Geneva, reads like an echo of the great lexi- 
cographer’s praise of Fleet Street. “Were it not for the opinion 
of the world I would not open my window to see the Bay of Naples 
for the first time,” she said, “but I would go five hundred ieagues to 
talk with a man of travel whom I had never met.” It sounds strange to 
say of a devoted disciple of Jean-Jacques and of a mind so senti- 
mental and impassioned, that she was insensible to the beauties of 
nature; but so it was. Her sympathies were wholly engrossed by 
the living world, solitude had no charms for her ; she lived only in 
society and in communion with kindred souls. 

During her stay in Switzerland she published those early fictions 
which have been previously mentioned. A year later, 1796, she 
published her work upon the Passions, the most striking and remark- 
able book which had yet appeared from her pen. 

Order being restored, she returns once more to her beloved Paris. 
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France is now ruled by the Directory. The Reign of Terror has 
passed away, and its creators have expiated their crimes upon the 
scaffold, or are expiating them in distant exile under a tropical sun. 
The Jacobins have been swept away into holes and corners, where 
they lurk, wolf-like, waiting hopefully for the hour when they may 
again uprear the standard of anarchy. Sansculottism, still ragged 
and famishing, although it is the year five of the glorious Republic, 
has been overawed, crushed ; it has clamoured for loaves, and its re- 
publican masters have given it lead, as its monarchical masters have 
done before. Poor Sansculottism! When thy misery and hunger 
grow obstreperous that is the usual kind of food which a parental 
government, be it called republic or monarchy, provides for thee. 
Not without insurrection, grapeshot, and much blood-spilling has 
order been restored ; more than once has Jacobinism nearly triumphed ; 
but this time it has been opposed by no poor weak Girondists, but by 
an iron soldiery, that itself has trained, notably by a young officer 
named Napoleon Bonaparte, before whom that band of assassins is 
scattered like chaff before the wind. Jacobinism has an enemy sworn 
to extermination in the Jewnesse dorée, composed of the relatives of 
those who perished during the Terror, and who prowl about armed 
with heavy clubs to take summary vengeance upon any Jacobin who 
comes in their way. Notwithstanding their ruffianly employment, 
-they dress in highly dandified costume, superfine in quality and 
exquisite in cut. 

But who could recognise in the Paris of to-day the splendid capital 
of the Bourbons? Decay, ruin, disorder, are everywhere; the great 
houses fallen into dilapidation, their gates unhinged, trade stagnated, 
shops closed, a dead level of impecuniosity everywhere ; a carriage 
passing through the streets causes every one to rush to their windows, 
to gaze wonderingly upon such a piece of unknown luxury. 

But nevertheless there is luxury within certain doors. Barras at 
the Luxembourg gives receptions and petits soupers a la Régence. 
Barras, although he has worn the bonnet rouge, and has been an instru- 
ment of Ja Terreur, is of a noble and ancient family of Provence, 
and now that Ja Terrewr has been swept away he affects aristocratic 
society. But the leader of fashion is Madame Tallien née that 
Thérésa Fontenai who so greatly contributed to the destruction of 
Robespierre. A motley society is that which gathers around her, 
made up of wonderfully incongruous chaotic elements. Slowly and 
timidly the less stiff-necked of the émigrés return to Paris, and are 
to be found both at Barras’, and here, shoulder to shoulder with the 
bourgeois of the boulevards, or with some unlettered denizen of Saint- 
Antoine, grown rich upon the plunder of suspects, There are no 
distinctions of rank : all are still eitoyens and citoyennes, and live in a 
happy state of equality in their particular circles. But nevertheless 
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it is the fashion to scorn the manners that obtained under the Con- 
vention, to ridicule and caricature the Republicans of last year, and 
to affect aristocratic airs and graces. 

The costume a la Carmagnole, with its black shag spencer, woollen 
shirt, sabots, and bonnet rouge, has long since been disdainfully 
cast aside, and the cztoyen and citoyenne study how absurdly or how 
gorgeously they can dress. The ladies attire themselves in imita- 
tion of Greek statuary, to which they approach in nudity; a tunic 
of white cashmere, which scarcely covers their bosom and shoulders, 
is looped on one side to the knee by an antique cameo, and confined 
under the bosom by a ceintwre of gold or bright metal; the arms 
are bare, and clasped with bracelets and armlets of gold studded 
with cameos. Upon the legs are worn buskins; the feet are bare, 
save for the Roman sandal, and the toes are encircled with rings of 
gold and precious stones. The hair is worn in loose curls, gathered 
in a snood, and secured by an antique fillet, and is often of a colour 
different to the complexion—a fashion affected by the Roman ladies. 
When they go abroad they drape around them shawls of white or 
scarlet cashmere, and veils of transparent gauze lightly cloud their 
faces. Classicism is still the rage, not Spartan, as under Robespierre, 
but rather Corinthian. The boudoirs are furnished in Pompeian 
style: beds, couches, urns, lamps, bronzes—all are Roman. 

The men sometimes don the Roman tunic and toga. When the 
Directory publicly received Bonaparte after the Peace of Campo 
Formio, to hear him recite the story of his achievements, they wore 
the costume of Roman Senators. But the male dress most in vogue 
is that of the Incroyables, which is still familiar to us in the pic- 
tures of our grandfathers. The jaws and chin buried in a huge cravat, 
the head half concealed by an enormous coat collar, a short waistcoat, 
nankeen breeches, with bunches of ribbons at the knees, silk stockings 
and shoes, or boots with buff tops; the hair plaited or dressed in 
queues, rings in the ears, a bunch of seals and trinkets hanging to 
the knee, and a twisted knotted cane in the hand—such was the 
Incroyable, who affected the most dandified airs and never pronounced 
the letter R. 

The morality of such a society may be imagined. The women 
were beautiful, and facile as they were beautiful. All family ties were 
destroyed ; marriage was a mere civil contract, which might be broken 
almost at the pleasure of the contracting parties. When husband 
and wife grew tired of one another, they had only to appear before 
the authorities and express their desire for separation, and they were 
henceforth strangers; a separation of six months constituted a di- 
vorce. Many women still young, had families by three different 
husbands, all of whom were living. The Christian religion was still 


under the ban of the law; the calendar of the Jacobins, which began 
VOL, XL. D 
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with the year one of the Republic, was still in use; in the place of 
Sunday, the tenth day was set apart as a holiday or festival. 

Dancing was the all pervading rage; the art was equally culti- 
vated by men and women, and more homage was paid to a celebrated 
dancer than to a victorious general.* Vestris, Trénis, Gardel, were 
the heroes of the salons ; the moment they arrived place was made 
for them, and an eager crowd formed a ring to watch them develop 
their marvellously intricate figures. The dances of the women re- 
sembled those of the Bacchantes; now languishing and voluptuous, 
now sprightly and vigorous, the cashmere shaw! playing an important 
part as they floated gracefully through the figures, or with interwoven 
arms struck picturesque tableaua. 

The first five years of the Revolution had been an interregnum in 
literature; who could write under la Terreur? Even Madame de 
Staél, hundreds of miles away, among the peaceful lakes and moun- 
tains of Switzerland, could not pen a line. “I should even have 
reproached myself for a thought,” she says, writing of that time, “as 
something too independent of grief.” Such was the effect produced 
upon all intellectual minds by that awful period. What was written 
under the Directory had as well, and much better, been left unwritten. 
The poetry was frigid, soulless, bombastic ; odes to that sham Liberty 
in which no one now believed. The prose was sceptical, atheistical, 
and filthily lewd, to a degree that would have astonished even the 
authors of the Regency. There were two coteries, one of which still 
clung to Jacobinism, at the head of which was Marie-Joseph Chénier, 
the other, at the head of which was La Harpe, upheld the new ideas, 
and each ceaselessly and virulently lampooned the other. 

The irrepressible Parisians had already forgotten the cruel reign 
of la mere Guillotine, and even commemorated her work in their amuse- 
ments. They had their bals des victimes, to which no persons were 
admissible unless they had lost a relative under Ja Terrewr, and each 
visitor to which was compelled to wear a band of crape round the arm. 
All were filled with a childish joy, such as one feels upon awaking 
from some dream of terrible peril, at the thought that they had 
survived the slaughter of the Revolution. But all things, manners, 
opinions, inclinations, were turning back towards aristocracy and 
monarchy ; the Republic was already dead, only awaiting a hand 
strong enough to bury it to disappear from the world. 

So la mere Guillotine, with all her labours, has not purged and 
purified humanity; society is little different, except that it is very 
much coarser, than it was in the salons of Du Barry. Did all those 
rivers of blood then flow in vain? Did all those mountains of corpses 
piled up in revolutionary fury offend the face of Heaven in vain? Ix 


* This is the period from which date the old caricatures of the dancing 
Frenchman. 
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vain! Alas! for the visions of an Incorruptible Robespierre! Where 
is the Republic of the stoic virtues of which he dreamed? Where 
the regeneration and purification by blood for which he worked? A 
second Astolfo will have to seek them in the moon among the 
thousands of delusions with which enthusiasts have mocked the world 
since the days of Adam. 

Such was sociéty when Madame de Staél arrived in Paris. Daily, 
however, émigrés were returning to the shores of France, and more 
refined coteries were formed. In 1799, the Directory was overthrown 
by a coup d'état, and the Consulate established, with Napoleon for 
First Consul. From their first introduction, Madame de Staél never 
liked Bonaparte. He inspired her with an instinctive dread—a feeling 
which was: not unique in her. Being an earnest lover of true 
liberty, she early divined his ambitious projects, and foresaw the 
despotism that he was working to erect. “That which characterises 
Bonaparte’s government,” she says, “is a profound contempt for all 
the intellectual riches of human nature, virtue, dignity of soul, 
religion, enthusiasm. He would desire to reduce man to mere force 
and cunning. and to designate everything else as mere folly and silli- 
ness. The English irritate him above all because they have found the 
means of combining success with honesty: a combination which 
Napoleon would have us consider to be impossible.” 

The dislike was reciprocal. ‘She pretends to speak neither of me 
nor of politics,” said Napoleon; “ yet I do not know how it happens, 
but people love me less who have been with her. She gives them 
fanciful notions and of the opposite kind to mine.” At another time 
he said, “ Madame de Staél has shafts that would hit a man were he 
seated upon a rainbow.” 

In the year 1800 he established himself in the Tuileries, where 
he held a sovereign court, which in gorgeousness would not have 
shamed the ancien régime. In that same year, French society, 
though still mixed with base alloy, had resumed much of its old 
brilliance, and gathered as usual around different nuclei. Madame 
Récamier was then in all the delicate flower of her youth and exqui- 
site grace; Madame de Visconti in all the blossom of her majestic 
beauty ; Madame Josephine Bonaparte gave splendid réunions ; and 
the Princess de Poix small and exclusive parties. In such salons 
gathered whatever of beauty, wit and birth the guillotine had spared. 
But most notable and most brilliant of all these gatherings were 
those of Madame de Staél, whose genius and celebrity attracted the 
finest intellects of all nations. Brilliant as are her works, her con- 
versation is said to have been infinitely more so. “ You fiud that 
she writes well; hear her talk, and you will find that she writes 
badly,” said a contemporary. She lived above all by conversation 
and in conversation ; it was in that her genius was most thoroughly 
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aroused and was most thoroughly original. “It was in that,” says 
Saint-Beuve, “that she instructed, and as it were renewed herself un- 
ceasingly, rather than by prolonged meditation. Conversation was her 
inspiration and her muse.” 

Of these wonderful powers Madame Necker Saussure gives the 
following glowing description :— , 


“In téte-a-téte her conversation was a thing that could not be conceived 
by those who have not enjoyed the privilege of her intimacy. Her finest 
pages, her most eloquent discourses in society, are far from equalling in all- 
absorbing power that which she spoke when, not being compelled to con- 
form to the ideas of certain auditors, she gave free play to the daring 
and original thoughts that filled her soul. Then her grand genius spread- 
ing its wings took flight: then, knowing not whither it might lead her, 
a witness rather than mistress of her own inspiration, she exercised a 
power more than natural, to which she herself seemed to submit—a power 
good or bad, but over which she had no control; sometimes, animated by a 
bitter and biting spirit, she would wither as with the breath of death all 
the flowers of life, and carry sword and fire into the depths of the heart ; 
she would destroy all the illusions of sentiment, the charm of the most 
cherished relations. Sometimes, delivering herself up to a singularly original 
gaiety, she had the ingenuous grace and confidence of a simple child who 
is the dupe of everything; then, at length soaring into higher regions, she 
would abandon herself to the sublime melancholy of a religious inspiration, 
which penetrates the nothingness of terrestrial existence. But it was when 
in the society of friends in misfortune that she displayed her grandest 
powers. Hurried away by rapid and profound feelings, it seemed that she 
traversed heaven and earth to find solaces for their afflictions. There is 
nothing good and ingenious that she did not invent to distract them, to 
lighten for a time the sombre images of their sadness. She appeared to 
dispose of the future and to create one expressly for them, in which, by the 
power of friendship, she made amends for all things.” 


The night before Benjamin Constant, her most intimate friend, 
made his speech in the Assembly against the growing power of the 
First Consul he drew her aside. “If I make this speech,” he said, 
“to-morrow night, your drawing-room will be deserted.” “I know 
it. But you must do what is right,” she answered intrepidly. Their 
prognostications were correct. A party had been arranged for that 
night ; by five o'clock she had received letters of excuse from every 
person invited, not one of whom came. What could more eloquently 
describe the slavish adulation of the Parisians to their Moloch? But 
Fouché waited upon her and told her plainly that Napoleon suspected 
her of having composed that speech. A short time afterwards she 
was commanded to quit Paris and not to reside within forty leagues 
of it. In vain did Joseph Bonaparte, whom she frequently visited, 
and with whom she passed the last few days of her Parisian residence, 
intercede for her; the Consul was immovable. No greater punish- 
ment could be imposed upon her than banishment from her beloved 
Paris, and within the prescribed limits she wandered from village to 
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village, her thoughts ever turned to the one spot, with the same 
melancholy longing that Adam might have felt when looking back 
upon Paradise.* 

‘Delphine,’ the first of her great fictions, was now published, and 
created an immense sensation. Also her celebrated ‘ Discourse upon 
Literature.’ During the two following years (1803-4) she travelled 
through Italy and Germany, passing the greater part of the time 
at Berlin, Vienna, and Weimar, where she diligently pursued the 
study of the German language and literature, and contracted an 
intimacy with Goethe, Schiller, the two Schlegels, Wieland, and other 
of the finest spirits of Germany. In the last-named year she was 
suddenly recalled to Switzerland by the death of her father. How 
terrible a blow this was to her may be imagined from the previous 
description of her doting affection for him. 

She now took up her residence at Coppet, and, as soon as her 
affliction would permit, gathered about -her some of the greatest men 
of the age; among others, Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel, Sismondi, and 
Benjamin Constant. Nothing more delightful than the life of this 
intellectual circle can be imagined. Discussions upon literary and 
scientific subjects commenced at eleven o'clock, the breakfast hour, 
after which the party drove out upon some delightful excursion in the 
neighbourhood of the lake. Conversation was resumed at dinner, or 
between dinner and supper, and was often prolonged until midnight. 
Constant, whom she declared to be “the first of living minds,” 
and herself, de Staél, were the principal talkers. 


“Nothing, if one may believe the testimony of those present, was ever 
more wonderful and dazzling than the conversation of those two in the 
midst of that select circle. Holding the magic battledores of speech, they 
kept up for hours, without once missing, the flying shuttlecocks of countless 
interesting thoughts. 

“Madame de Staél is a queen; and the men of intellect who live in her 
circle cannot withdraw from it, for she detains them by a species of magic. 
These men are not, as is foolishly supposed in Germany, all occupied in 
forming her. Itis she who is giving them a social education. She possesses 
in an admirable degree the secret of uniting the most incongruous elements. 
Those who approach her may differ widely in opinion, but they agree in 
their adoration of this idol. Madame de Staél is of medium height, and 
her form, without possessing a nymph-like elegance, is noble in its propor- 
tions. She is a vigorous brunette, and her countenance is not, strictly 





* When her eldest son was seventeen he obtained an interview with 
Napoleon to plead for the reversal of his mother’s sentence of banishment. 
“Paris is my home,” answered the despot; “I will have there only those 
who love me; to a residence in any other European capital she is welcome, 
but she will not do at Paris. She lost me the Tribunate. I will take care 
she does me no more mischief.” “Ever dearest mother,” wrote the boy, 
“does not this seem cold to you? But indeed I tried to speak with 
energy.” 
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speaking, handsome. But all that is forgotten when we meet her superb 
eyes, wherein a great and divine soul not merely shines, but emits fire and 
flame. And when she speaks from the depths of her heart, as she so often 
does, and we see how that mighty heart dwarfs even her vast and profound 
intellect, then indeed one must needs worship her, like my friends, August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, Benjamin Constant, &c.” 


Her mode of composition was admirable. Each work was written 
three times. The first draft was written by her own hand, after this 
had gone through emendations and additions it was copied by her 
secretary, then passages were read to select friends; after which, 
adopting any hints of value that might be offered, it was again cor- 
rected and recopied. When composing her work upon Literature 
she worked as follows: each morning she arranged a chapter; during 
the day she turned the conversation upon the subject she proposed to 
treat, listened to and argued the various opinions, and the following 
day the chapter was written. 

The greatest blow that fell upon her after her father’s death was 
the suppression of her great work, ‘De l’Allemagne.* It had been 
submitted to the cehsor of the Parisian press, his alterations and 
excisions had been carefully observed ; it was put in type and printed ; 
then came the veto of the Emperor, by whose orders 10,000 copies 
were destroyed. This book had been the labour of years, and she had 
looked forward to its publication with the utmost eagerness. Her 
mortification may be imagined. 

In 1807 was published her greatest and best known fiction, 
‘Corinne,’ which at once took not only France, but Europe, by storm. 
Everyone read it, and every one, young and old, frivolous and grave, 
was carried away by its marvellous beauty; even Scotch professors 
stopped each other in the streets to comment upon it, and to inquire 
how far each other had read. It will live for ever as the most brilliant 
and passionate work that ever emanated from female pen. Jean- 
Jacques’s pupil had equalled, if not surpassed, the master upon his 
own ground. ‘Corinne’ was the outpourings of the inward soul of 
its great authoress, or rather it was the embodiment of her soul, in- 
corporeally. ‘Delphine’ it was said, was the reality of her youth, 
‘ Corinne’ was what Madame de Staél would have been. 


* The minister of police demanded to know why neither the Emperor nor 
the army had been mentioned in the work upon Germany. She replied 
that the subject being purely literary she did not know how such references 
could be introduced. “ Have we then made war upon Germany for eighteen 
years in order that a person should print a book without speaking of us?” 
cried the minister. ‘“ That book shall be destroyed, and the author ought 
to be sent to Vincennes.” 

+ I cannot forbear quoting Saint-Beuve’s fine analysis of this work: 
“The main idea of the book is the conflict between a noble, if sentimental, 
ambition, and that desire for domestic happiness which was ever present 
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In 1810 there came to the neighbourhood of Coppet a young 
French officer of Bonaparte’s army, invalided on account of his wounds. 
He was twenty-five, Madame de Staél forty-four, and yet a mutual 
passion sprang up between them which resulted in a secret marriage. 
People will smile upon reading this, as the image of the average 
worldly and matter-of-fact woman of that age rises before them. But 
it is gross folly to compare ordinary humanity with exceptional 
genius; as the one differs from the other intellectually, so does it in 
passion and sentiment. There are souls that are ever youthful, the 
body grows old, beauty departs from it, or can only be discerned by 
the inward eyes ; but the soul is still juvenescent, lovely and passion- 
ate, as was Psyche when the rays of her lamp fell upon the sleeping 
face of Eros. Alas! it is a baneful gift; for what greater misery than 
to feel the body aging, to feel yourself drifting farther and farther away 
from those sympathies which in you are vigorous as ever, youth and 
love looking coldly upon you, while yet your soul is full of both? How 
exquisitely Madame de Staél felt this was evinced by her shuddering 
dread of approaching age. ‘I'he simple words, “ We were young then,” 
would fill her eyes with tears. Youthful indeed was the heart, the 
brain, the soul of her who could write ‘Corinne’ at forty-one. 

So wearisome and unbearable became the constant espionage kept 
upon her by Bonaparte that she at length resolved to quit Coppet and 
take shelter in England. But to get there was the difficulty; all 
southern and central Europe was now at the feet of the great con- 
queror. All direct access was impossible. Escaping out of Switzerland, 
she journeyed towards Russia, succeeded in reaching St. Petersburg, 





with Madame de Staél. No wonder that Corinne shines by moments like 
a priestess of Apollo, while in the daily intercourse of life she is the 
simplest of women—gay, versatile, susceptible of a thousand fancies, 
capable of the most graceful and effortless abandon. But for all her external 
and internal resources, she will never escape herself. From the moment 
when she feels herself seized by passion, by ‘that vulture grip to which 
happiness and freedom succumb,’ I admire her incapability of consolation, 
the sentiment which is stronger in her than genius, her frequent invocation 
of the sanctity and permanence of those ties which alone can prevent heart- 
rending separation. I love to hear her confess in the swan song of her 
dying hour, ‘ of all the faculties that were born with me that of sorrow is 
the only one which I have exercised to the full.’ This continuation of 
‘Delphine’ in ‘Corinne’ is the most fascinating and endearing characteristic 
of the book to me. The noble framework which everywhere surrounds the 
experiences of this ardent and impressible soul enhances their effect by its 
severity. These names of lovers, no longer graven upon beech stems, but 
inscribed on the walls of eternal ruins, are associated with a solemn history, 
and come to have a living share in itsimmortality. This divine passion of a 
being whom we cannot believe imaginary, introduces into the antique arena 
one more victim whom men will not forget. Genius, whose child she was, 
becomes the last and not the least illustrious in the long list of victors.” 
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where she was well received by the Emperor, and remained some 
time. The news of her enemy’s invasion hastened her departure. It 
was 1813, however, before she arrived in London. Her reception was 
immense. All the fashion and all the celebrities of the day crowded to 
visit her. Her residence was at No. 30, Argyle Place, Regent Street. 
Accustomed to the freer society of Paris, and not understanding 
English exclusiveness, her assemblies were more numerous than select. 
Lord Byron said that her table reminded him of the grave, because there 
all distinctions are levelled. Peers, dandies, the most eminent literati 
and Grub Street scribblers, were equally to be found there. It was 
at this time that ‘De l’ Allemagne’ was at length given to the world. 
lt is the finest of all her works, and as in his earlier essays Carlyle 
first fully revealed the German genius to England, so did she perform 
the same office for France. The book, however, attained a European 
perusal, and as such anticipated the labours of the English author. 

Upon the Restoration she returned to that darling Paris for which 
she was ever sighing. Her salons were more brilliant than ever. 
Wellington, Chateaubriand, Humboldt, Blucher, Sismondi, Constant, 
Lafayette, Guizot, the two Schlegels, Canova, Madame Récamier, and 
large numbers of old friends from England, among others, Madame 
D’Arblay, were constantly seen there. ‘The news of the escape from 
Elba scattered all these brilliant spirits to the four winds, and Madame 
de Staél once more retired to Coppet. But soon afterwards M. Rocca’s 
health obliged her to go into Italy. There she remained until 1816, 
in which year she once more returned to Switzerland. About this 
time Byron hired a house near Geneva, and was her constant guest. 
‘Madame de Staél,” he wrote, ‘has made Coppet as agreeable to me 
as kindness and pleasant society can make a place.” Writing of her 
after her death the great poet says: 


“ All those whom the charm of involuntary wit and of easy hospitality 
attracted within the friendly circle of Coppet should rescue from oblivion 
those virtues which, although they are said to love the shade, are in fact 
more frequently chilled than excited by the domestic cares of private life. 
Some one should be found to portray the unaffected graces with which 
she adorned those dear relationships. Some one should be found not to 
celebrate but to describe the amiable mistress of an open mansion, the 
centre of a society ever varied and always pleased, the creator of which, 
divested of the ambition and the arts of public rivalry, shone forth only to 
give fresh animation to those about her. The mother tenderly affectionate 
and tenderly beloved, the friend unboundedly generous, but still esteemed, 
the charitable patroness of all distresses, cannot be forgotten by those 
whom she cherished, and protected, and fed. Her loss will be mourned the 
most where she was known the best, and to the sorrows of very many 
friends and more dependents may be offered the disinterested regret of a 
stranger, who amidst the sublime scenes of Lake Leman received his chief 


satisfaction from contemplating the engaging qualities of the incomparable 
‘Corinne.’ ” 
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Her last literary productions were among her finest,—her ‘ Ré- 
flexions sur la Révolution Francaise,’ and her ‘ Dix Années d’Exil.’ 
In the latter she gives some striking pictures of Russia, Poland, 
and the different countries through which she passed on her way to 
England. 

In 1817 she was seized with a violent fever, to which she ulti- 
mately succumbed. The day before her death she read a portion of 
Byron’s ‘ Manfred,’ and marked some of the finest passages. Upon 
her sick-bed none of her great or good qualities abandoned her. To 
the last she was patient and devout, and her intellect undimmed. “I 
have always been the same,” she said when she was dying ; “ lively and 
sad, I have loved God, my father, and liberty.” 

Her husband survived her only a few months. The loss of his 
noble and brilliant partner proved too much for a constitution already 
shattered by disease. 

To enter into an analysis of her books comes not within the scope 
of this paper, and it would not probably interest the general reader. 
Her character, which was frank to a fault, is revealed in her life. By 
her children she was loved with an ardour that almost equalled her 
own filial devotion. All her affections, we are told, partook of the 
nature of love, whether they were friendship, or filial or maternal love. 
Although she had a considerable amount of vanity, and loved to talk of 
her talents and successes, she had no particle of envy, jealousy, or rancour 
in her nature. In friendship she was as ardent as she was constant. 
But she had a curious habit of analysing the characters of those with 
whom she was intimate, even in their presence. “I cannot help it,” she 
would say. “If I were on my way to the scaffold I should be dis- 
secting the characters of the friends who were to suffer with me.” She 
also formed her judgments very quickly, and seldom changed them. 
She said very wisely, “A man may be known in an hour, or in ten 
years ; no intermediate impressions are to be relied upon.” She 
judged herself, however, as strictly as she did others, and was the 
most severe upon her own faults. She always had a profound sense 
of religion, and although perhaps during the more brilliant period of 
her life she inclined a little towards philosophism, her latter years 
were characterised by a sincerely Christian piety. 











The deal of a National Church. 


WORSHIP. 


Ir there is to be a National Church at all, it is plainly desirable that 
it should include, if not the entire nation, then as large a part of the 
nation as possible. As it is not now possible to force people into con- 
formity with the National Church, the only remaining way of getting 
people to conform to it is by attracting them to it: that is, by making 
things about the Church such as people will like, and will be pleased 
with. I purpose to point out in this and some following short chap- 
ters certain points in which National Churches have hitherto failed to 
make themselves as pleasant as they might be to as great a number of 
people as possible. I do not pretend to any special knowledge of 
church history ; ¢ha¢ is not in the least necessary for my purpose. I 
shall build on no facts but such as everybody knows. No good, 
therefore, will follow from some small-minded, well-informed person 
laying himself on my track to catch me tripping in little details, and 
then to show me up with the air of a man who has answered me. 
Such treatment will be merely irrelevant: or, to use the language of 
such actual life as I know, will have nothing to do with the matter. 

Associating chiefly with ignorant blockheads, in a remote rural 
place, possibly I may have formed too humble an idea of the general 
intelligence of the human race; and thus, in what is to be said, may 
fire too low. Most of those I usually meet know almost nothing, and 
are incapable of understanding anything that is said to them. Know- 
ing exceedingly little myself, and possessing very limited faculties, I 
have yet to come downstairs a good way in speaking to them. And 
thus a bad habit of intellectual condescension is formed, which may 
break out where it ought not. 

Let us first think of worship. 

Public worship is esteemed as a necessary part of the organisation 
of all Christian communities. People meet together in buildings 
appointed for the purpose at least on Sundays, and join in a certain 
ritual. We put the Church of Rome out of our view, as far too big, 
and too confirmed in its own way of doing things, to be in the least 
degree affected by anything here written. And looking at the Pro- 
testant communions of Britain, it may be said that their public worship 
consists of prayer, praise, reading Scripture, and preaching: with the 
occasional celebration of sacramental solemnities of a special character. 
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In England the prayers are provided by authority, and read by the 
officiating priest from a printed book. In Scotland the officiating 
priest invents or compiles his own prayers, and the congregation can 
never be sure what is coming. In England the worship is in part 
antiphonal: the people respond to the petitions said by the clergy- 
man. In Scotland the people listen to or join in the prayers in 
silence: not even Amen is audibly said. As for praise, the main 
difference is that in England the singing has instrumental accompani- 
ment ; in Scotland, generally, not so. For the reading of the lessons 
and the preaching, things are much alike in both countries. There 
are differences, further, in the way in which the clergy on either side 
of the Tweed are dressed out. And in England, the officiating priest 
does part of the service in one place; then moves a few feet off and 
does another part ; turning about, likewise, in several directions: all 
this for no reason known to the mass of the congregation. In Scot- 
land, the architect fixes on a point where the clergyman can be seen, 
and whence he can be heard ; and proceeding to that point, he does 
the entire service, with no change of attitude beyond standing up and 
sitting down. Very keen likes and dislikes exist in the mind of many 
people as to the various points of difference in these ways of conduct- 
ing public worship. 

Now it seems to me that those who have arranged the methods of 
public worship in National Churches, have fallen into error by select- 
ing or devising and enforcing that one form of worship which was in 
their judgment the best ; ignoring the inevitable difference there must 
always be between the likings of the vulgar and the cultivated in such 
matters ; not to mention the likings of exceptional classes as well as 
individuals. Thus in England the worship of the National Church 
has been proved by long trial to repel the poor, and even the lower 
middle class ; while in Scotland the worship of the National Church 
has been proved by centuries of trial to repel the more cultivated. In 
Cornwall, in Wales, in large parts of Yorkshire, in cathedral churches 
everywhere, the Church persists in providing a worship which the 
masses will not accept; and thus in driving them out of the Church 
to get what they want, which ought to be provided for them within 
the Church. The Anglican Church virtually says to the poor, “ You 
ought to like this, because it is the best in the opinion of those most 
qualified to judge.” It is as though you persisted in thrusting Mozart’s 
music on people who are educated only up to the mark of appreciating 
a negro melody. But a thing is not good unless it is good to you. 
And if you be so ignorant and uncultivated that you cannot enjoy or 
even discover the inexpressible beauty of the Liturgy. nor join with 
pleasure in choral worship under the sublime vault of this cathedral 
or that, it will serve no purpose to try to thrust the thing upon you. 
Now, why should not the National Church recognise the great varieties 
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of taste that exist in the nation; and provide or permit an equal 
variety in its public worship ?—providing Canterbury Cathedral and 
York Minster with their grand service for such as like it; and the 
flat-roofed brick meeting-louse too with its howling preacher for the 
numbers who crowd to it, and who can enjoy its rude prayers and 
exhortations ? All religious feeling should be permitted to find its 
expression within the pale of the Church; and the religious feeling of 
all kinds of people, the rudest and humblest as well as the most culti- 
vated. Why not recognise the fact that a very stupid man, who 
cannot at all see the difficulties which surround many theological 
topics to the view of persons with more insight, is eminently fitted to 
please and profit many congregations; and so seek to cultivate a large 
order of very stupid men, self-confident, loud-voiced, fluent of speech 
and empty of thought? Why not recognise the fact that a gentle- 
man is less fitted to reach certain classes than a man drawn from their 
own order; and thus have hewers of wood and drawers of water within 
the Church rather than outside it? One Sunday afternoon, being in 
a little cathedral City, I went to the cathedral; one of the noblest in 
England, with a truly grand service, most carefully and reverently 
performed. There was hardly any congregation in the magnificent 
place. Coming out of the church, and passing through a dirty 
by-street, I saw a large crowd pouring out of the very seediest little 
conventicle I ever beheld. So there were Christian people in that 
little city that May Sunday, ready to go to church if they were inte- 
rested in what was done there, yet who plainly were not at all 
attracted or interested by the worship of the minster. Why were 
these poor people driven out of the Church of England to get what 
they wanted? Why does not the Church of England provide for 
them as well as for their betters? I do not know what sect that little 
meeting-house belonged to; but I am bold to say that the crowd of 
people who attended it went there simply because the worship in it 
pleased them, and not in the least because they had any fault to find 
with the doctrine or government of their National Church. There 
seems to be no good reason for a hard and fast uniformity of worship 
within the Church. Plain buildings, without organs, with a service 
permitting the utmost liberty of extemporaneous prayer, which, though 
rude and irreverent and abhorrent to a cultivated taste, can yet adapt 
itself to the present wants and feelings of poor people as no Liturgy 
ever can, ought to be part of the equipment of the Church of 
England. No principle is involved in the matter. It is a mere 
matter of expediency. But the expediency is very obvious and urgent. 
Are you, lest you permit a worship beneath the esthetic sensibilities 
of the best educated, to drive scores of thousands of zealous Christians 
into schism? The esthetic folk need never go to the plain conventi- 
cles ; so they will not be offended. And the difference is immense, 
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between two opposing armies, and two divisions, wearing different 
uniform, of the same army. There might be some rivalry, some 
antagonism, between the grand Gothic parish church, with its surpliced 
choir and its intoned prayers and its genteel congregation ; and the 
modern brick erection where these things are not, but other things 
are found which are very dear to the worshippers they suit. But 
there would not be the thorough estrangement, the smouldering fire 
of hatred and suspicion, which (spite of all smooth pretences) always 
part Church and Dissent. All parties, now, would be loyal children of 
the Church of England. 

In large towns, there would be separate buildings fitted for the 
diverse forms of worship. But in small parishes, where there is but 
one church, why not let the church be occupied, at separate hours, by 
the people who prefer either use ? Many parishioners would be found 
to attend both forms of service. And the same clergyman, with a 
curate’s help, might easily conduct both. Supply will speedily follow 
demand. If it is once understood that the power of conducting simple 
services, in which the sermon is the outstanding thing, and in which 
the sermon is to be extemporaneous, homely, and fitted to keep up by 
all means short of buffoonery the attention of plain folk, is demanded 
of the Anglican clergy, hundreds of clever fellows will appear, fully 
qualified to do in good style all that is needed. After conducting the 
decorous liturgical service in the morning, and reading a neat discourse 
of twenty minutes to a small congregation of the better sort, the 
priest will in the afternoon cast off all restraints; pray in a short and 
familiar style, with special references to the peculiar character and 
circumstances of the people; and preach without book in a rough and 
pointed fashion, full of the homeliest illustration, to a great crowd who 
would but for this service be filling the pews of the dissenting chapel. 

And if such increased liberty as to the form of worship be needful 
in England to hold the poor, not less needful is it in Scotland to hold 
the rich. The national Presbyterian service does excellently for the 
less educated; but you will never get cultivated people to really 
approve a service which is exactly what the officiating minister may 
choose to make it; which is dependent not merely on the individual's 
good taste, devout feeling, and command of language, but on things 
about him which are not constant quantities—as the state of his ner- ” 
vous system and his digestion on that particular day. So long as the 
priest occupies a much higher place than the flock, intellectually and 
spiritually, this may do: but not after that ceases to be so. The up- 
shot is, that a very large proportion of the most cultivated members 
of the Scotch Church tell you frankly that they disapprove its wor- 
ship ; that they adhere to it on political grounds, supporting it as the 
National Establishment: that when in England they as of course 
conform to the Church of England; and that if the Scotch Church 
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were disestablished, and thus ceased to make its claim on them as one 
of the institutions of the country, they would go where they would 
find a worship they prefer, and turn Scotch Episcopalians. And, 
though it is quite untrue to represent that anything like a majority of 
the aristocracy and the landed gentry of Scotland are Episcopalians,* 
yet it is certain that many of those classes are members of the Epis- 
copal communion; so much so, that this little denomination, number- 
ing a seventy-fifth part of the population numerically, has probably 
one-third of the educated part of the nation. But if an Episcopa- 
lian means one who believes in the exclusively divine right of Epis- 
copal church government, or even who cares much about any form of 
church government, then the more intelligent of the members of the 
Scotch Episcopal communion have no right whatever to the name of 
Episcopalian. They tell you, probably, they go to their chapel 
simply for the prayers; that they cannot bear to be helplessly in the 
preacher’s hands for that portion of the service; and they admit, with 
great frankness, the inexpressible badness of the preaching which they 
commonly hear in their little sanctuary of gentility. Thus, while 
many of the Scotch landed gentry, men and women, educated in 
England, and coming to hear the Anglican Liturgy, cannot bear the 
Scotch national service, and so take refuge in Episcopal chapels, a good 
many of that class which apes the fashions of their betters are found 
to imitate them. Uppish snobs follow the example’ of the squire. 
Hence the Scotch Episcopal communion is beyond question the most 
snobbish of all Christian communities: the one which many people 
belong to who do not maxe the faintest profession of having any pro- 
perly religious feelings or convictions at all. It is rather a little 
social caste, than a religious body; and its members are either the 
wealthy and cultivated, or the sycophants and flunkeys of these; the 
latter being in many cases quite ready to turn Mohammedans, if so 
they may be asked to dinner by the bigwig of the parish. It is very 
singular how, though it is a simple and easy thing to hire a pew ina 
nearly empty Episcopal chapel, you find vulgar Scotch folk, instantly 
on doing so, assume an air of having gained a social step; and begin 
to talk, in a fashion which betrays the grossest ignorance, of the dig- 
nitaries and affairs of the big church to whose skirts they hang on— 
*the Church of England. Thus you have in Scotland Episcopalians 
who do not know the chancel of a church from the transept, who 
fancy that Ash-Wednesday is a day of rejoicing, and who cannot in 
any way find their place in the Prayer-book. When you find in Scot- 
land a person, not one of the aristocracy, who is very eager to impress 
upon you that he or she is an Episcopalian, go and immediately 


* There are six properly Scotch Dukes: Sutherland, Athol, Montrose, 
Argyle, Buccleugh, Roxburgh. Of these the Duke of Buccleugh is the 
only one who does not conform to the National Church. 
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inquire into that person’s antecedents. You will certainly find such a 
one to be a very recent renegade; the son or daughter of an elder or 
perhaps a minister of the National Church: yet under the singular 
delusion that to talk about the Archbishop of this and the Bishop of 
that will convert the homely Scotch snob or flunkey into what is 
vulgarly termed an English “ swell.” 

Now, as the National Church in England may fairly be asked to 
yield a little to keep or regain the poor, why not the National Church 
in Scotland to keep or regain some portion of the rich? Most of 
those who turn Scotch Episcopalians are indeed no gain to any Chris- 
tian community: but it is not so with all. There is something 
deeper and more respectable than the instinct of snobbery in the case 
of many whom the Liturgy has drawn away from the national wor- 
ship; and it is a grievous misfortune, and a thing of evil omen to 
the country, if it comes to be so, that the rich and poor, already far 
too much divided, are to be divided still more vitally by the gulf of 
religious separation. It is an evil thing for the rich, if they put 
themselves in a little band on one side, with the vast majority of 
their countrymen dead against them in hostile array. The day will 
come when battle will be joined; and it needs no prophet to foretell 
which battalion will go down. A significant event may already give 
warning. Nine-tenths of the land of Scotland is held by Conserva- 
tives; yet, at the last general election, so thoroughly powerless was 
the landed interest, that only seven conservative members were re- 
turned in all Scotland. The Conservative party, with all the prestige 
of rank and culture, and the possession of vast estates, was crumpled 
up and helpless. In Scotland it will always be so. Set the rich and 
poor in antagonism: and woe betide the rich. It isa great question 
of the present day, everywhere, the relation of religious organisations 
to lines of social cleavage ; most of all in Scotland. The smouldering 
fires of hatred from the lower to the higher ranks are there. And 
beyond the common hatred of poor to rich, which is the normal rela- 
tion between the two, there is the yet bitterer hatred of the snobs to the 
aristocracy ; of the people out of society (great or small) to those in 
it. The bigwig of the district, already mentioned, cannot ask all his 
humbler neighbours to dinner; and fearful is the alienation of those 
who are left out. Scotland is, of all countries, the country where it is’ 
absolutely suicidal for the aristocracy and the landed gentry to sepa- 
rate in their worship from the mass of their countrymen. However 
little these people may like the national worship, it would be wise in 
them to conform to it, or days of tribulation will assuredly come. 

That it may not be supposed that I write as a demagogue, let me 
here say that I am a firm Conservative in politics; and that I bitterly 
regret the waning influence in Scotland of the more cultivated class, 
I write as one anxious to see the people led by those who are their 
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natural leaders. But, having a considerable knowledge of Scotland, I 
am bold to say that the main reason why the Scotch aristocracy are 
losing their hold on the nation is, that they are becoming, in consider- 
able part, an alien aristocracy : aliens specially in religion ; and this in 
a nation where religious feeling runs high, and where the general 
level of intelligence is very high. The weavers of a big Scotch 
village can give at least as clear a reason for the faith, political and 
religious, that is in them, as the squire can who lives in the great 
house near. The reason may be wrong, and may draw great part of 
its force from class prejudice ; but it is clearly seen, tenaciously held, 
and capable of fluent and forcible expression. 

As I have ventured to suggest that the Anglican Church might, to 
its great strengthening, permit services within its pale formed on the 
Scotch model, so let it be asked why might not the Scotch National 
Church, which may soon number all the Presbyterians of Scotland, or 
something like ninety per cent. of the population (the balance being 
mainly Irish, and Roman Catholic) permit within its pale such ser- 
vices as might satisfy those who now, in desire of something more 
decorous, go off to Episcopal nonconformity? Of course this would 
not satisfy those who in conscience believe that without episcopal 
orders there is no Church; but there is little indeed of unreasoning 
superstition like that in hard-headed and common-sense Scotland. 
After the morning service for the multitude, according to the old use, 
why not have a service in which the prayers are read, for such as want 
it? Principle is not involved. Prayers are already read in some 
Scotch churches: why not in all, at such an hour as may offend none 
and please many? Why should there not be a choral service in 
Glasgow Cathedral? ‘The building cries aloud what the worship 
in it ought to be. And I do not think that the present genial and 
eloquent incumbent would make any serious objection. 

I have done. These chapters shall be brief. Let me sum up what 
has been said. A National Church ought to permit the utmost 
variety in its worship. If the congregation of any church desire with 
unanimity to have anything that is not properly outrageous, let them 
have it, and God’s blessing on it. Specially, a National Church ought 
to provide worship of the two great opposed species: the liturgical 
service, which must evermore commend itself to the more cultivated ; 
the extemporaneous, flexible service, with its great power of adaptation 
to present circumstances, which will always attract the poor. 


[Many of the suggestions contained in this Article would not be palatable 
in this country, but as it is an effort for unity by enlarging the bounds of 
the Church, and not by contraction, as in the Romish system, it is well 
that the author’s suggestions should be heard.—Ep. | 





Suvenal in London. 


Juv., SATIRE III. 


Tre passes, and my friends become but few ; 

The old depart, I hardly welcome new. 

New friends, compared with those I gained in youth, 
Feel like a dentist’s artificial tooth : 

Necessity alone can make you bear 

What is not you, but only what you wear, 

Awkward and strange, you try the thing awhile, 
You hope, and say, “ Well, use may reconcile ! ” 
Or, finding that your natures cannot blend, 

You throw the tooth away and cut the friend. 


Thus, while I mourn that I am now bereft 
Of one among the best whom time had left, 
I cannot blame his going, though he choose 
To take what I can ill afford to lose, 
And quitting England, seek and find his rest, 
Within the fruitful desert of the West. 
There grows the future ; here the past supplies 
One long excuse for wrongs and shams and lies ; 
The future of our race, where labour can 
Garner its fruits, and pays no toll to man; 
Where honest toil makes nations opulent, 
Where want's unknown, and plenty breeds content ; 
Where each man’s candid, because no man fears ; 
Where each is gentle, because all are peers ; 
Where general self-respect leaves no pretence 
For either high or low-bred insolence ; 
Where no two nations fret away their life, 
Either in sullen truce, or bitter strife ; 
Nor, one in name, but watchful foes at heart, 
Still dwell together, but still dwell apart ; 
Nor to the glory of the Church and State 
Ts this one trained to fear and that to hate ; 
Nor make this golden rule, and keep it so: 
Trust none you know not, and trust none you know. 


What! thread Cheapside and hurry through the Strand ? 
I'd sooner try the fogs of Newfoundland. 
VOL, XL. E 
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What! pace Pall Mall or loiter in the Park ? 
I'd sooner live in Scilly or in Sark. 

What is more lonely than those thronging streets, 
Where no one knows a single face he meets ? 
Those seething crowds of men, who press and ‘press, 
Those eager mobs, that human wilderness ? 
The City has its proper perils too: 

Its Hansom cabs kill more than brigands do. 
Its annual list of slaughtered victims might 

Set up a hero, if they fell in fight. 

Such are its drawbacks: what does Babel grant 
To him who will not have it, or who can’t? 

Its dreary round of pleasures is not graced 
Hither by heart, or sense, or wit, or taste. 
What! see its sights? I prithee tell me, which ? 
Art is the housemaid of the vulgar rich. 
Painters by hundreds vigorously toil, 

Waste tons of paint, and miles of eanvas spoil, 
While critic Agnew bids some lucky Smith 
Buy up the laboured commonplace of Frith. 

Or scenes from nature—nature of that sort 
Where men make deserts for a selfish sport : 
Pictures of moors, of horses, dogs, and deer, 
The pastime of the merchant and the peer. 

But since the sharpest contrast which he sees 
Gives a keen zest to all his wealth and ease, 
Dives hangs up, to prove his taste and name, 
A painted Lazarus in a gilded frame. 

So the hulk Dutchman, swoln by gain and’gin, 
Pictured without him what he loved within, 
And smacked his hearty lips, as he surveyed 
The dirty drunkards whom Ostade pourtrayed. 
Pictures forsooth! Nine out of every ten 

Are dressy girls, or pursy aldermen. 

So with the rest: they suit to-day’s John Bull: 
Whose skull is empty, and whose pocket’s full ; 
The Bull of swollen paunch and bullet head, 
Not him who's foully housed and meanly fed. 


Enough ; to Liverpool, with heavy heart, 

I travel down to see my friend depart ; 
Once more perhaps to gossip on the past, 
And take a fresh farewell, perhaps the last. 
I find him ready, his portmanteaus packed, 
Corded, directed, waterproofed, and stacked. 
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Off to the docks we go, and thence aboard 

To see his cabin, see his luggage stored. 

Two centuries ago, the Mersey’s flood 

Rolled to the sea a stream of natural mud ; 
Beside its banks the noisy seafowl screamed, 

On what is now a town the shepherd dreamed, 

Or, like the poet’s shepherd, waked the muse— 
But now the place is all alive with Jews ; 

The active Israelite, from Jacob’s days, 

Has always studied every trick that pays ; 

A ready reckoner and an office stool, 

A ledger, a commission, and a fool, 

Are all the stock in trade a Hebrew needs 

To win the wealth with which the Gentile bleeds. 
Hail! conquering race! “Tis we who pay the cost 
Of all those grinders which your grandsires lost. 
For statesmen murder thousands at their will 
While you purvey the funds to pay the bill. 
Purvey, forsooth! You lend what’s not your own, 
And pouch a pretty premium on the loan. 


We cross to Birkenhead and view the place, 

The mushroom source of England’s last disgrace 
The lofty chimneys and the building yard 

Which won both wealth and eminence to Laird. 
Better, far better, that the town had been 

Still left a desert, and still robed in green, 

Than that a sordid tradesman’s petty aims 

Matched foolish taunts with still more foolish claims, 
Or gave importance to his mean affairs, 

And made two nations quarrel o’er his wares. 


Crossing the river through the lines of smoke, 
My friend, whose forte is silence, silence broke : 


“Since honest labour finds no recompense 
In this old world of jobbing and pretence ; 
Since I can neither puff nor advertise, 
Nor know the trick of telling specicus lies ; 
Since I have no connection with reviews, 
And lack the skill to toady or abuse ; 
Since, as the critic of my dearest friend, 
Rather than flatter him, I would offend ; 

E2 
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Since I have always called a knave his name, 
And roused the hate of those who feel no shame ; 
Cared for no braggart of the daily press, 

Heir to his father’s ill-deserved success, 

Whose pedigree and fortunes are disclosed 

If a few syllables are just transposed — 

(A lucky printer’s devil was the one: 

The devil's printer is the luckier son—) 

And since the scanty pittance which is mine 
Feels day by day a slow but sure decline, 

Is less this morning than ‘twas yesterday, 

And wastes a little’ by each hour’s delay ; 

Since, with the folly of an honest mind, 

I fancied gratitude not wholly blind ; 

Since I believed the promises I heard, 

And gave some credence to a statesman’s word, 
Nor learnt the wisdom of these later days, 

That foes are fed on pudding; friends, on praise ; 
Schooled but not soured by all that I have learned, 
Rich in the wide experience I have earned, 

That distant land I seek, since fortune fails, 
Where once Columbus furled his tattered sails. 


While time has only flecked my head with snow, 
But leaves me hands to werk and feet to go, 
While I may reckon still that fate may give 

A few more years to labour in, and live, 

Ere age has forced my weakened frame to bow, 
And lean upon the staff I brandish now, 

I leave my fatherland ; the mean and base 

May buy my homestead, and usurp my place; 
That I relinquish freely to——but why 

Gibbet the knaves you know as well as I? 

Let them remain and flourish, who delight 

To prove that white is black and black is white ; 
Who, trained to trade on meanness from their youth, 
Fawn to the power which crushes down the truth ; 
Hire themseives out to snarl and growl and bark, 
And mangle reputations in the dark. 

Let those remain and thrive whom greed will bring 
For a percentage to do anything ; 

Who like the candid Greek (I think his name 

Was Xenos), feel no qualms, and show no shame; 
Who, if a good commission come their way, 

Will do the dirtiest work, and earn its pay ; 
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Would take a bribe to hide a banker's fraud, 
And if they found a buyer, sell their God, 
Win trader’s profit on a nation’s toil, 

Contract for churches, or contract for soil, 
Sell dead men’s bones to mix with turnip seed, 
Or hire a children’s gang to farmer Read ; 
Will start a floating coffin on the seas 

And drown your sailors as a fox drowns fleas, 
Insure a sham, and should it serve their turn 
To get their sordid gain, will sink or burn ; 
And thus will win, whatever else they can, 
The heartiest scorn which man can feel for man. 


Such trades as these pick up the cent. per cent., 
And push their followers into Parliament. 

This honest traffic breeds the modern man, 

This grants him all the gifts which Fortune can, 
Tickets his person with the cash he’s worth, 

And gives him charms of manners, wit, and birth. 
This made your Hudson’s soirées a success, 

Bade Wellington approve, and Samuel bless ; 
Through half the year he spoke the nation’s will, 
Through all the year he made it serve his till. 
By gifts of scrip, by gifts of endless beer, 

He won the voter, and he won the peer. 


Why quarrel with the way they win their bread ? 
Why grieve that Chance exalts the worthless head ? 
Let Fortune jest, and make her favourites great, 
Advance her blacklegs to a Duke’s estate : 

When Pope was living, England knew not how 

To bear one Chartres; there’s a legion now. 


What place is left for me? I cannot lie, 

Fawn on the knaye, or honesty decry. 

If noble authors publish vapid stuff 

I cannot offer a judicious puff— 

Praise Derby’s Homer, bless the good Argyle, 
Extol one’s scholarship and t’other’s style ; 

I can’t invade the realm with paper ships, 

I can’t interpret the Apocalypse ; 

I cannot wield the scientific pen 

And prove men monkeys, or prove monkeys men, 
Flatter the pride of birth’s ancestral years 
Which Darwin tracks to apes, and Burke to peers. 
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I cannot rap for spirits, conjure, preach, 
Purvey new fashions, and new morals teach ; 
I can’t write novels of the modern sort, 

Or cull my stories from Penzance’s court 
(Small matter; lady novelists alone 

Debauch the male sex, and depict their own) ; 
I can’t invent a bond, or cook accounts, 

Or fail in business and for huge amounts ; 

I can’t be useful, for I can’t be smart, 

I’ve too much honour and too little art. 


Your market price, to those who buy and sell, 

Is what you know of them, not what you tell. 
Still hold your tongue, but always use your eyes, 
The rich man’s forced to reckon with his spies ; 
See and be silent, watch, and don’t be nice ; 

No honest secret ever had a price. 

I do not tender hints like these to you, 

For if your heart is sound, your tongue is true ; 
Not all the gold Australia can afford, 

Not all the wealth which makes a brand-new lord, 
Not all the cash which Bismarck may expect, 
Not all that Sumner claimed as indirect, 

Would make you keep, against your natural rest, 
A dirty secret in an anxious breast. 


What are the means for growing rich and great? 
Who are the men whom honest people hate ? 
Who are the folks that slyly win their place 

By constant pushing in this eager race ? 

Who will compose, perforce, in future years 
Your country gentlemen, your house of peers ? 
Why, as I hasten from my native shore 

Shall I not name the facts which I deplore, 

Or tell the reason why a growing band 

Of English hearts abjure their fatherland ? 

I spoke of Jews. I would not harm a Jew, 

Or rob him of a tittle that’s his due— 

Ticket his faith and fashions, and still less 
Grudge him one right which you and I possess ; 
Still I might welcome others in his place, 
Prefer the Saxon to the Syrian race, 

And gladly see him back in Palestine 

With milk and honey—so it be not mine. 
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Yet these are few to speak of, in the hosts 
Of human sewage flung upon our coasts. 
The better emigrant seeks distant lands, 
The lower type is thrown upon our hands. 
The Liffey to the Mersey joins its flood ; 
The Thames is festering, rank, with German mud ; 
The busy Frenchman and the scheming Greek 
Seek England’s shores, and with good reason seek ; 
Include each form of traffic in their range, 
And make a Babel upon each Exchange. 
They owe no duty to the land they drain, 
They see no home where they collect their gain. 
They're keen, because they’ve nothing else to do; 
They're shrewd, since nothing else distracts their view 
Thus the trained hawk his quarry best descries, 
Who wears, when idle, blinkers on his eyes. 
Wherever you turn, the foreigner you meet ; 
A German band howls out in every street. 
Hither they come in swarms which never cease ; 
Now win their spoils by war and now by peace. 
That street whose graceful curves and lines denote 
The Regent’s figure in the Regent’s coat, 
With foreign shops invites the passer by 
While foreign harlots in the Circus ply, 
The venal nymphs, who mighty paniers wear, 
And mightier pyramids of yellow hair. 
Thy damsels, England, one and all confess 
The demi-monde’s consummate taste in dress. 
These are the simpler arts, and these alone, 
Which virtue, youth, and beauty make their own. 
For when the natural charm begins to fail, 
A Rachel beautifies a Borrodaile. 


Hither from Hambro, Frankfort, Riga, Kiehl, 
From Smyrna, Scio, Athens, thousands steal ; 
From Cork, from Galway, Dublin, or Belfast, 
Eastward or westward, here they stop at last ; 
Half London is a foreign colony, 

Half Liverpool is now, or soon will be ; 

Each country under heaven transports its hordes, 
Our servants now, and presently our lords; 

This one is versatile, and that is bold, 

Each with his native brass wins British gold. 

Your Schneider’s talk all parallel defies, 

More dark than Hegel, more than Breitmann wise. 
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Who are these strangers, what do they profess ? 
No bushel hides the light which they possess. 
What do they bring to this benighted land ? 
What do they not, say rather, understand ? 
Whatever art and science may be known, 
They vow they know it, and they know alone. 
Give them a chance, and trust them for the rest, 
They'll hold their own, and hold it with the best. 
If heaven were worth their pains, or did it pay, 
Through heaven itself these men would force their way. 
But what’s more germane to their highest aims, 
Some back-stairs influence puffs and puffs their claims. 


This is the crew I fly from. Shall I see 
Hybrids like these take precedence of me ? 
Shall these adventurers strive, and take our place, 
These men of guttural names and dubious race ?— 
Who six years since, before they made a noise, 
Came here with Hambro sherry, hemp, and toys. 
Is it no matter that such stocks as ours 
Have been the source of all this country’s powers ; 
Have laid the broad foundations of the state, 
Built up the nation and made England great ? 
That now, like vultures scenting out a prey, 
These supple tradesmen hustle us away— 
Give them their way, in every English place 
The rarest sight will be an English face ; 
Give them their way, and then the ocean o’er 
Self-banished, he will seek another shore. 
Where for some time, until there’s cream to skim, 
These keen-eyed cormorants will not follow him. 


We quit our country, yielding to their claims, 
And they take all, ay, even take our names. 
Manasseh, Cohen, Levi, Israel, soon 
Are Massey, Lewis, Raleigh, and Colquhoun. 
But when his tongue the adopted Saxon plies, 
The voice of Jacob breaks the thin disguise, 
And by its nasal snufile, to our view, 

Betrays the patriarch and unmasks the Jew. 


Think you that such as these would sacrifice 
One single penny of the market price ? 
Would, if the land which makes them rich and great, 
Ran any risk, a single farthing bate ? 
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Would, if it staked upon some desperate strife 
All well-earned wealth, and every worthy life, 
Fail to exact the profit that they might, 

Or fancy wholesale knavery not their right ? 
Learn, from the story of unhappy France, 
The nation’s agony’s the tradesman’s chance. 
Although the storm is high, the sky is dark, 
Gambetta strives to save the shattered bark ; 
Hope seems to smile upon his desperate feats, 
He fails, because he’s forced to trade with cheats. 
The people gives its blood, its cash, its toil, 
While sharp contractors carry off the spoil. 


Patriots, I know, are very dubious men, 
Not one is honest out of every ten. 
The cry is easy, and one cannot tell 
Whether its crier means to buy or sell ; 
To make some profit from the stuff he says, 
And help some folly, if he sees it pays. 
So smashers, for their proper ends, may join 
To aid the Mint in issuing current coin ; 
And, if no practised eye the fraud detects, 
May furnish Tomline more than he expects. 
But they who never let one generous thought 
Enter the workshop where their wealth is wrouglit ; 
Who never occupy their heart and brain 
With any higher end than sordid gain— 
Enough of this, since time would not suffice 
To illustrate the mongrel and his vice.” 














Che Widow has it. 
By “OLD CALABAR.” 


«They wos all widders, Sammy, all on ’em, ’cept the camomile tea vun, as 
wos a single young lady o’ fifty-three.” 


“Money, sir!” exclaimed old Colonel Martinette, who was flattening 
his “ jolly red nose ” against the window of the Senior United. “He 
won't know what to do with it. I give you my honour, sir, as an 
officer and a gentleman, I don’t believe he can ever spend it all. It’s 
an emense sum—an e—mense sum.” He quite forgot that as a young 
man it had not taken him long to run through sixty thousand pounds. 

“Ah!” said his friend, who was assiduously using a gold toothpick 
to his false teeth, “ you don’t know what he can do till he tries.” 

“T know one thing,” answered the Colonel; “ that he won’t part 


easily with any. I tried him on, sir, for a couple of thou. ; but not a 
farthing, sir—by the living Harry! not a farthing—could I get out of 
him. I, his uncle, went away from his house with pockets to let.” 

“‘ Well, that was hard lines, Colonel !” 


‘‘ Lines, sir! damn him! I wish I had him in the lines. I'd break 
the infernal fellow’s back. Id have a roll-call every two hours; and 
the rest of the time he should be at rope-drill, or in heavy marching 
order. J’d—I’d——” 

“But what excuse did he give you?” asked the other. 

“Excuse! Why, he said that the purchasing and furnishing of 
his town house—the painting and redecorating of his country one— 
his yacht at Cowes—his new horses and carriages—with various other 
items, would take all his spare money ; that he was now expected to 
keep up an appearance and position in society; that servants and large 
establishments were expensive, and all that sort of rot; that he had 
an ideajof marrying and settling down; and the necessity of saving 
something for a rainy day. Why, hang him! his box at the opera 
costs more than I have for a year’s income. By gad, ' 

_ “But did he actually refuse you ?” persisted the other. 

“Well, no, not exactly,” replied the Colonel, turning as red as he 
well could. “He said he would let me have five hundred if I’d put 
down a certain little establishment at Brompton. Damme, sir, I’m 
a bachelor, and can do as I choose. Fancy, sir, a young man of six- 
and-twenty, with thirty thousand a year, dictating to his uncle, and 
offering him five hundred pounds on certain conditions. By gad, it’s 
monstrous.” 
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Young Arthur Martinette, the inheritor of the fortune alluded to, 
was the only son of a drysalter, who had taken his leave of the world 
some months previous to the time we are speaking of. He had 
died unknown and unheard of, except by his city friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

Arthur, who had been left everything, burst like a meteor on the 
town. All were eager to know him and make his acquaintance ; poor 
relations turned up in scores, and rich ones he had hardly ever heard 
of now condescended to know him—his uncle amongst the number. 
Arthur Martinette had not been educated at a public school, where a 
lad can make swell acquaintances who are useful in after life; but 
he had been well educated, his old father had not been niggardly 
with him; he had made him a fair allowance, and let him live like a 
gentleman. 

“TI don’t want my boy,” he said, “to wish for my death because I 
won't give him sufficient for his expenses. Young men will be young 
men, and Arthur shall do as the rest do.” So Arthur had his couple 
of hunters and a small manor to shoot over. 

He was a nice, quiet, gentlemanly, good-looking fellow, with plenty 
of common sense, which is not a common thing with young men of 
means of the present day. He rode fairly, fished fairly, and shot 
fairly. He detested the drysalting business; but it was too good a 
thing to give up. So when he came into the property he left it to 
the management of his father’s old confidential clerk, whom he knew 
he could trust. 

George was fond of farming ; he had a nice estate in Wiltshire, not 
too far from London, and a canny Scotchman as his bailiff. He 
liked yachting—in fact, all country amusements. A friend of his 
having made the pace too hot to last, Arthur took his hundred-ton 
schooner off his hands at a moderate price. He was not a racing or 
betting man, but he liked to see a race, and was fond of horses ; so he 
kept his two riding ones, and three or four for carriage work, and was 
now on the look-out for half-a-dozen hunters for the coming season. 
He had a stall at the opera, which his uncle magnified into a box. 

__ As Arthur Martinette had plenty of means, he did not see why he 
should not enjoy himself, like other men similarly situated. Many 
men of his club had volunteered to introduce him into society, though 
as yet he had declined all offers. His uncle had been most pressing 
on this point ; but as that gentleman’s acquaintances were somewhat 
doubtful, he had not availed himself of his services. 

Arthur wished to get into good society ; and he resolved that if he, 
with his fortune, could not get into the best, he would go into none. 

One night, as he was waiting his turn for his carriage to come up 
to take him from the opera, a fine white-headed old gentleman, who 
had been standing by him, was taken suddenly faint, for the heat was 
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oppressive, and two ladies who accompanied him were in a great state 
of mind. “ What shall we do?” they exclaimed, “he has a fainting 
fit coming on.” Arthur's carriage was at this instant called. 

“Tf you will allow my carriage to take you home,” he said, “ it is 
perfectly at your service.” He was a good-natured fellow, and liked 
doing a good-natured act. 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” they said, “we will gratefully avail ourselves 
of your kind offer.” 

Arthur gave his arm to the half-fainting old man, and conducted 
him to his carriage, followed by the ladies. 

‘Where will you wish my coachman to drive you to?” he asked. 

“To No. — Eaton Square,” answered one. “But are you not 
coming, sir? It is a shame to deprive you of your carriage.” 

“ Not at all, ladies ; it is quite fine, and I prefer walking home. I 
have not far to go ;’ and, raising his hat, he wished them good-night. 

The next morning he was loitering over his breakfast and looking 
through the Morning Post, when his servant entered and handed him 
a card. 

“The Duke of Westmoreland! What on earth can his Grace 
want with me? Show him up instantly.’ 

Martinette’s rooms were always proper and ready at all times to 
receive any one. He was somewhat surprised to see in the Duke the 
old gentleman of the evening before. 

“T have called at this unseasonable hour, which I hope you will 
excuse,” he said, “to thank you for your very great kindness to me 
last night. I really do not know what I should have done without 
your well-timed assistance. I was very ill all last night, but quite 
myself this morning. I am unaccustomed to London life, and the 
heat totally upset me. I have not been in town for more than ten 
years, for the place and its gaieties have no charm for me. The 
Duchess was too fatigued to accompany her nieces last night to the 
opera, so I went on duty in her stead.” 

Martinette bowed and expressed the happiness it had given him to 
be of the slightest service to his Grace. 

‘Tf you will excuse a short invitation,” continued the nobleman, 
“it will give the Duchess and myself great pleasure if you will dine 
with us this evening. We have a few friends and an evening party 
afterwards.” 

Martinette accepted at once. Here was what he wanted, what he 
had been looking for, what he had so much desired; the thing which 
had before appeared so difficult, almost impossible, had been accom- 
plished in the simplest manner, and all through a little act of kind- 
ness. He found the Duke and Duchess nice, plain, unaffected people, 
and he thoroughly enjoyed his evening, was introduced to several 
people of standing, and returned home highly pleased. He was 
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not wanting in callers or invitations now. No end of dainty little 
notes were to be seen on his table, and a basketful of cards on his 
hall table. 

“ By gad, sir!” said old Colonel Martinette to his factotum, “look 
here!” showing the Morning Post. “Why, damme, if my nephew 
was not dining at the Dooke of Westmoreland’s last night! How 
the dooce didjhe know him? By gad, he’s got into the line at last. 
Confound the fellow ; in with that old cattle-breeding humbug, too.” 

“T never heard his Grace was an old humbug,” replied his friend. 
“JT have always heard him most highly spoken of. A thorough 
country gentleman. Nothing can beat his herd of short-horns; his 
hounds are first-rate; his men well horsed. He rides forward, is 
liberal with his game, and beloved by his tenantry and all who know 
him. No, no,‘Colonel; hang it! be just.” 

The Colonel had got his answer, and went grumblingly away. 

There was no denying it. Martinette was the man of the day, and 
was invited everywhere. Operas, balls, dinners, passed in rapid suc- 
cession. ‘The season was wearing away. Arthur had danced, flirted, 
picnicked, done flower-shows and morning concerts, races, with all 
the leading belles of the day; yet not one had managed to hook and 
land him. Mammas with marriageable daughters were beginning to 
despair. Yet thirty thousand a year is not so easily found every day. 
It was worth trying for, so they still had hopes. 

Arthur was not so much in town after May. He was constantly 
away at Cowes. The fact was, he was already sick of London and 
its gaieties. He liked his yacht and the fresh breezes. Then, by way 
of ringing a change, he would run down to Wiltshire, and look over 
his farm and stock. 

He was one evening sauntering down [tyde pier about the middle 
of July, when he saw before him one of the most beautiful figures he 
ever beheld, tall and elegant; and the wind, which every now and 
then blew her dress aside, revealed a most perfect foot and ankle. 

“Tf her face is only half as good as her figure,” soliloquised 
Arthur, “she must simply be perfection.” 

She was walking with another lady, who seemed by her feeble gait 
to be an invalid. Arthur was by far too gentlemanly and well-bred a 
man to pass them and look; so he lounged quietly behind, in the 
hope that they would presently turn. But this they did not do, for 
on arriving at the head of the pier a sailor in yachting costume touched 
his hat to them, and handed a shawl to the younger, which she was 
placing on the shoulders of the elder, when she dropped her parasol. 
Arthur instantly darted forward to restore it; and the lady, on 
receiving it with a bow anda smile, revealed a face so exquisitely 
lovely, that Arthur was startled. In his hurry and confusion he quite 
forgot to see if the name of the yacht was on the man’s cap or 
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guernsey, and when he thought of it the boat into which they had 
stepped was too far away. He had not his glasses with him, there 
were a large quantity of vessels lying about, and the boat which he 
was so eagerly watching was soon lost amongst them. 

He was returning home in a very thoughtful mood, cursing his 
stupidity for not finding out the vessel the ladies belonged to, when 
he ran against his uncle. 

“Why, Arthur, my boy!” said that gentleman, “what the dooce 
brought you here? I thought you were a Cowes man.” 

“And why not a Ryde man, uncle? I am here, there, and every- 
where— Ryde, Cowes, Torquay, Southampton—anywhere as the wind 
serves. My vessel is lying off the pier-head. I am starting to- 
morrow, at least I was going to start ”—he had determined to remain 
a few more days in the hope of seeing the beautiful face that was 
running riot in his thoughts—“ by the way, uncle, you could do 
something for me.” A bright idea had just occurred to him. 

His uncle saw an opening in an instant, and answered, “ Can I, my 
boy; what is it? You must make haste, for I am off to-morrow.” 

He had not the least intention of going for a week or two, for it was 
necessary he should absent himself from the “ little village ” till his 
next payment became due, for there was an awkward kite flying about 
which, had he shown in town, would have caused him some little trouble. 
So to his London tradesmen he was on the Continent till September. 

“Going to-morrow,” said his nephew, reflectively. ‘ Well, that’s a 
pity.” 

“T would stay with pleasure, my dear fellow; but this place is so 
cursedly dear that I can’t stand it.” 

“Oh!” replied Arthur, brightening up, “don’t let that trouble you ; 
be my guest for a week.” 

“Tt will be dooced inconvenient, Arthur; for I intended to run 
about a little, 1am so devilish seedy ; but a few days will make no 
difference, so I'm your man;” and heoking his arm into that of his 
nephew, walked towards his lodgings to get his portmanteau. That 
being done, they went on board his nephew’s yacht. 

“Tf I don’t bleed him of some coin for this,” thought the uncle, 
“ my name is not what it is.” 

“So you say she is perfectly beautiful, Arthur,’ remarked the 
Colonel, as he lounged on one of the sofas in the saloon of the Firefly, 
“and you have not the least idea who she is, or what yacht she 
went to?” 

“ Not the slightest,” returned his nephew. 

“ Well, I must do what I can,” remarked Martinette, senior. “I 
must inquire of every one I know; you must do the same. What a 
muff you were, Arthur, not to notice the vessel's name, or the man’s 
cap, or even the boat ; all then would have been easy sailing. How- 
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ever, I will do my best for you, but upon my soul you must find some 
coin. My creditors are becoming clamorous; I shall have to make an 
arrangement with them, or something of that sort, unless you help me.” 

“What do you suppose, at a rough guess, your debts might be?” 
asked Arthur. 

“ How much? why I should say about two thousand.” 

He owed about three or four hundred, but he thought it would be 
as well to stick to the sum he had first asked his nephew for some 
time ago. 

“Two thousand! -Well, that is a heavy sum; but I tell you what, 
uncle, when we have finished this hunt we will go up to town 
together. Bring me the bills, and I will see what I can do.” 

The next day they made every inquiry, but a lot of yachts had 
sailed during the night, and no one knew anything about the ladies. 
They cruised about the different vessels, went on shore, paraded Ryde 
and the pier, but no tidings could they gain. 

Day after day this went on, and the old Colonel was so footsore he 
could hardly walk. They then had a turn at Cowes, Southampton, 
and several other places, but with no better success. At last Arthur 
was obliged to give it up as a failure, and both gentlemen proceeded 
to London for a few days. 

Directly the Colonel got there the first person he called on was his 
tailor, a low scoundrel. 

“Glad to see you, Colonel; thought you were on the Continent— 
Baden-Baden or Homburg.” 

The man knew well enough the old gentleman had not been out of 
England, but only playing hide-and-seek for a time. 

“No, Mercer, no; was going,—in fact had started,—but my nephew 
persuaded me to have a cruise in his yacht. Splendid vessel. It has done 
me an immense deal of good. Now, Mercer, you want to be paid.” 

“ Well, Colonel, I should like my little account settled, or at any 
rate a part. I’ve not troubled you, but really ——” 

“Ah! yes, I know,” interrupted the Colonel. “Well, how much 
is it ?” 

“Well, sir, it is over two hundred ; with interest and one thing 
and the other, two fifty.” 

“Over two hundred? Then make the bill out for five hundred, 
and let me have it to-morrow; my nephew pays”—here he winked 
at the other—“twig, do you? Mind, youre mum, hand over the 
balance and I'll give you a good order.” 

To all his creditors did the wily old man go with the same tale. 
Arming himself with these documents, he the next day made his way 
to his nephew’s house. 

“Tve brought all the bills, Arthur,” he said in a light airy way, 
“and a dooce of a lot there is, I can tell you. Had any news?” 
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“ Not any; I leave town again to-morrow. To-night I am obliged 
to go out to dinner, but I will see to your matters in the course of the 
morning.” 

The Colonel, seeing it would be of no use staying any longer, pre- 
sently took his departure, and directly he did so Arthur looked through 
the bills, and made a little note on each with his pencil. 

“J believe you are my uncle Colonel Martinette’s tailor?” he asked 
on entering that person’s establishment. 

“Yes, sir, I have that honour. May I hope to ”"—— 

“T have come to try if I can settle his account,” intercepted the 
other, rather shortly. ‘“ Look here, Mr. Mercer, it is a large sum, 
five hundred pounds. I have no doubt it is all correct, and as mode- 
rate as you could make it under the circumstances ; but I must tell you 
candidly there is not the slightest chance of my uncle being able to 
pay you. He has not the means, and if you give him more such 
credit as this you are certain to lose. Now I am prepared to write 
you out a cheque for two hundred and fifty pounds—exactly half the 
amount—that is if you give me a receipt in full of all demands.” 

‘Good gracious! Mr. Martinette, why that will be only ten shillings 
in the pound.” 

“Tam quite aware of that, but it is better than losing all. I am in 
no way responsible for my uncle’s debts ; I shall not give one sixpence 
more.” 

“Well, sir, rather than lose all, I suppose I must take what you 
offer ;’—he was afraid of his books being asked for—“ it’s very hard 
on me; a heavy loss; and I am quite astonished at the Colonel.” 

“Don’t give him long credit again,” said Arthur, as he pocketed 
the receipt and proceeded to the next one. 

He settled all the bills in this way, and that afternoon inclosed 
them to his uncle, with a note saying, “He hoped that now he was 
relieved of his liabilities he would get into no more trouble.” 

The Colonel was in great spirits when he received the note and 
receipted accounts. “ Now that is what I call doing the trick hand- 
somely,” he said. “ You're a clever fellow, Colonel Martinette—a 
very clever fellow. I must go at once and touch the balances.” 

His tailor being the largest he went there first. 

“Well, Mercer,” he exclaimed, on entering, “I am come to bleed 
you. Isee you are paid, and in full of all demands. Two hundred 
and fifty to shell out to me.” 

“No, Colonel, not a farthing.” 

“Do you mean to say, Mercer, you are going to pocket the whole ?” 
and his face got purple with anger as he asked the question. 

“T am only going to pocket what belongs to me, Colonel. Your 
nephew would only pay half the account, getting a receipt in full. 
There is the cheque, so you can s2e for yourself.” 
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“ Done brown—bowled out, by Jupiter !” exclaimed the Colonel, as 
he rushed from the shop. 

He found that the same had been done to all creditors ; half paid, 
and a receipt in whole given; co the little pickings that the ex- 
military gentleman expected vanished in the air. 

The old gentleman was very irate at getting, as he called it, none of 
“the ready ;” but when he cooled down he considered it was not such 
a bad stroke of business after all. His bills had in reality been paid 
in full, and though he had not been able to pocket anything by his 
proposed rascality, yet he was a free man. 

Arthur was still unsuccessful in his endeavours to find out the lady 
who had made such an impression on him, and at last he gave up the 
search in sheer despair. It was now the latter end of August, and on 
the first of September he was to go down to the Duke’s for a month’s 
shooting. It was a promise he had made the old nobleman, who had 
taken quite a fancy to him; so he laid up his vessel, and proceeded to 
get all his shooting things in readiness and order. 

Westmoreland Castle was a fine old place, and when Arthur arrived he 
found a large party assembled. There was Sir Peregrine Falcon, a great 
sportsman, a bachelor, who had made a fearful hole in a fine fortune 
by racing, steeple-chasing, betting, and play ; but he had the sense to 
pull up whilst he had sufficient to live on. He was a handsome though 
dissipated man of five-and-thirty, and was now, before he lost his good 
looks, seeking a wife with money. As yet he had not much luck, for 
his principles, if he had any, were rather lax, and ladies as a rule were 
afraid of him. There was a Colonel Kennedy, devoted to shooting, a 
man of first-rate family but small means; he was accompanied by his 
daughter, a very stylish girl of two or three and twenty. Then there 
was Lady Foxley, with her two grown-up daughters, dashing girls 
on the look-out for husbands. Mr. Craven, a fine young man with 
a nice fortune; and several more. It was a merry party, and both 
the Duke and Duchess tried their best that all should be happy and 
comfortable. 

The gentlemen shot, fished, played billiards, rode, or drove, just as 
it pleased them. 

The ladies croquet, walked or drove, and flirted if they got the 
chance. 

Martinette was the lion of the party—thirty thousand a year was 
not to be sneezed at; besides his means he was a quiet, gentlemanly 
fellow, good-tempered, and always obliging. 

“Mr. Martinette, will you come and play a game of croquet with 
me?” asked Miss Kennedy one day after luncheon; “that is if you 
have nothing better to do. A single game you know; I hate a 
double game, it takes so long to play.” 

She would have liked to play one double game though—marriage. 
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“ With all my heart, Miss Kennedy; I am not much of a hand, 
though.” 

“That's what I call mean,” thought Lady Foxley. “That is not 
fair !” she exclaimed, “ all would like to join.” 

“ Well, there is plenty of room for one or two more sets,” said the 
young lady, looking triumphantly at Lady Foxley. “ Mr. Martinette 
is going to play a single game with me.” 

“Tt is a little game,” whispered Sir Peregrin to the irate lady, 
“that she wants all to herself.” 

The Baronet, though pressed, would not play. Mr. Craven was out 
shooting, and as the two Miss Foxleys did not see the use of playing 
with old or married gentlemen, they were obliged to content them- 
selves with a drive in the pony-chaise. 

The Duke was amused at the dead set made at his young guest. 
“That’s the advantage,” he laughingly said aside to him, “of having 
lots of money, Martinette. You've had a pretty good turn this year, 
but wait till you see the widow.” 

“ Widow !—what widow, your Grace ?” 

“Oh, a very nice dear creature, who is coming here next week with 
her aunt—only twenty-three, poor thing. She married, by her aunt’s 
wish, old Sir Samuel Whitehead, at eighteen, and was a widow at 
nineteen. The most beautiful creature I ever saw—so gentle and 
good—all you young men will be at loggerheads about her. She has 
five thousand a year at her own disposal. ‘T doubt if she will ever marry 
again though. Falcon, they say, proposed and was refused. But come 
and look at my short-horns—talking of widows, I'll show you one. My 
best cow is called ‘The Widow,’ and a beauty she is.” So the two 
gentlemen strolled off to the home farm. 

“ Mr. Martinette, will you do us a great favour?” asked the two 
Miss Foxleys, as that gentleman entered the drawing-room after 
dinner. 

“ Certainly ; what is it ?” 

** Why, take us for a ride to-morrow after luncheon. We are so 
lonely here, and nothing to do.” 

“Of course I will. I shall be ready at three o'clock.” 

“ What were you and Mr. Martinette talking so earnestly about, 
just now?” carelessly asked Grace Kennedy; her quick eye had 
noticed all. 

“ We were only arranging a ride, to-morrow,” said the elder of the 
two. ‘“ Mr. Martinette is going to take us both out for a ride.” 

The other crimsoned up with passion. She was done, for she was 
no horsewoman; but she concealed her chagrin by saying, “ she 
hoped they would not fall off.” 

All this amused Arthur. He saw the fight for him; and as he had 
no intentions towards any of them, determined to treat all alike. 
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Grace Kennedy was an old hand, and had quickly discovered that 
Martinette was not to be caught, so she struck up a serious flirtation 
with Sir Peregrin Falcon; but the Misses Foxley gave Arthur no 
peace, and by their mother’s desire made the running as hot as they 
could, and rang the changes between him and Mr. Craven. 

Arthur, one evening, returned late from shooting, and had only just 
time to run up to his room and dress. On entering the drawing-room 
a tall graceful woman was standing with her back to him, talking to 
the Duke, who turned as he entered. 

“ Ah, Martinette!” he exclaimed, “ you are late this evening. I 
want to introduce you to a very dear friend of mine, Lady Whitehead.” 

Arthur felt all the blood rush to his heart as, on bowing, he 
encountered the gaze of the beautiful unknown of Ryde Pier. 

“T have had the pleasure of seeing Lady Whitehead before,” he 
said. 

“Have you, Mr. Martinette?—where ?” she asked, smiling and 
looking ten times more beautiful than Arthur even dreamed her to be. 

“Not very long ago, Lady Whitehead, on Ryde pier; you were 
putting a shawl on a lady, and dropped your parasol. I picked it up.” 

“ Oh yes, I remember perfectly. My aunt was with me; there she 
is, sitting with the Duchess. Yes, we sailed that night for Cherbourg. 
We were having a short cruise ina friend’s yacht. I am very fond of 
sailing.” 

Further conversation was put an end to by dinner being announced. 

Arthur felt himseif a new man now; he had been low and moody 
for the last month. He was desperately hit and head-over-ears in 
love; he had heard from his host that Sir Peregrin Falcon had been 
refused by her, and he was more than gratified to see she treated him 
exceeding coldly and distantly ; but the Duke had also told him that she 
was not likely to marry again ; so he felt there was but little chance for 
him. Sir Peregrin had his eagle eye on him, for whenever Martinette 
approached the widow the baronet, with some excuse or other, was 
always by their side. 

“ If you please, your Grace,” said the head-keeper, coming up to the 
Duke one morning, as they were starting for shooting, “ we have an 
otter in the lower mill-dam ; perhaps you would like me to send for the 
hounds and draw for him instead of shooting. I know he is there, 
for I saw the seal of him this morning, and have tracked him to his 
crouch ; and the spraints are quite fresh.” 

“By all means, Martin, send for the hounds.” His Grace kept a 
few couples of otter hounds for this particular amusement. 

“ Ladies,” said the old gentleman, going into the morning room, we 
have given up all idea of shooting to-day, for another sport at which 
you can all be present—an otter hunt.” 

“ Oh, how delightful!” they exclaimed, jumping up. 
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“Then go and get ready, quick,” said he; “for all the gentlemen 
are gone to put on their flannels, and light clothes. This, Lady 
Whitehead, is a water-lark. Will you join us ?” 

“ T should like to see it of all things, your Grace. I will go and 
put on my things at once.” 

Grace Kennedy and the two Miss Foxleys had already left the 
room, and soon returned, ready. 

“ Tt is very late to draw, your Grace,” remarked Martin ; “ but as I 
know he is at home it is a certain find.” 

The mill-dam where the otter was crouched was a deep, dull pool, 
which had been the scene of many an exciting hunt before. 

The Duke was dearly fond of the sport, and entered fully into it. 
Craven, too, was an adept at it. Sir Peregrin Falcon might have 
been, but he betrayed no interest whatever in it. 

Martinette had never seen an otter hunt, so it was perfectly new to 
him. 

The sagacious dogs were not long in sending the fish slicer into his 
native element. 

A burst of music greeted the ears of the sportsmen as he flopped 
into the water, the dogs swimming wildly about. 

“ Watch the ford below!” exclaimed his Grace, all excitement ; “ we 
shall have great fun here.” Sir Falcon undertook this post with 
Craven. No spears were allowed, only poles. 

“ He vents, your Grace!” halloaed the keeper, from the other side 
of the dam, as the otter came up fora breath; but the hounds had 
seen him as well, and were at him. MHardly pressed as the poor 
animal was, there was plenty of life in him yet. And he was under again 
—“ Down the stream, sir!” roared the keeper to Craven; but that 
gentleman was on the qui vive. And as the otter endeavoured to 
shoot the ford, he poled him and lifted him clean out of the water, 
and threw him back into the dam. 

The ladies were all excitement, and rushing about; in vain did the 
otter dodge up and down, endeavouring to baflle his pursuers; his 
only chance for life was the ford again. ‘ Down the stream again !” 
was the cry, as he was seen to vent, preparatory to taking another 
turn. 

“There he goes!” halloaed the Duke, as his quick eye saw him 
stealing along under water, leaving a wake behind him; “ he is to 
you, Falcon, ¢azl him.” But the baronet was not an adept, and the 
animal slipped by him. 

“ Down the stream !” was the ery, as dogs and men rushed indiscri- 
minately along the bank. 

The ladies entered fully into the sport now; they had been half an 
hour at it, and as yet, the otter had beat them, and had escaped into a 
lower ford, which was a swift and deep one. Here he beat the hounds 
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for some time, and for an hour or more it was a scene of wild 
excitement. 

“ There he is!” exclaimed Lady Whitehead, as she saw the nearly 
exhausted animal come to the surface again for breath. She was full 
of eagerness, and her face was flushed, and her eyes glittering with 
excitement. “ There he is, look!” she said, pointing with her parasol 
at him; but as she spoke, the bank gave way, and she, with one of 
the Miss Foxleys, fell, with a splash, into the water beneath. 

There was a cry of horror as the ladies disappeared, but were seen 
immediately after being whirled away in the rapid stream ; their light 
clothes kept them up fora second or two, and then the treacherous 
current sucked them under, and they disappeared. Craven and Arthur 
were in on the instant, and striking manfully out; but Sir Peregrin 
did not offer to stir; he remained pointing to where they were last 
seen, and bawling out. Martin, the keeper, could not swim; but he, 
with others, had waded in as far as they dared. The poor Duke ran 
hither and thither, like one distracted. 

Martinette and Craven were both good and strong swimmers; they 
had kicked off their shoes and torn off their waistcoats and coats, so 
were not much incommoded by their shirts, stockings, and flannel 
knickerbockers. They struck out boldly, the stream taking them in 
the same direction that it had swept the ladies away. 

“Do you see them, Craven ?” hoarsely demanded Martinette, who 
was swimming close by the other; but as he spoke, the dresses of 
both appeared close by, and the arm of one of them was thrown up. 
Martinette instantly seized the dress of the one nearest him, and 
Craven clutched the other. 

“Go for the middie of the pool!” yelled the keeper, “ there’s a 
shallow there. You ¢annot bring them to land, the stream is too 
swift.” 

Craven had caught Miss Foxley by the arm; the poor girl tried to 
clutch him; but he was a powerful resolute man, and kept her off at 
arm’s length. 

“ For God’s sake, don’t try to hold me,” he exclaimed; but he 
might as well have spoken to the winds as to the insensible girl, who 
struggled violently to close with him: but in a few strokes he brought 
her to the shallow in the middle of the pool, which was but knee- 
deep. 

“The others are drowned!” were the first words that caught his 
ear. “ Where are they?” he piteously uttered. “I can’t leave Miss 
Foxley—she is dead, or has fainted.” He was holding her in his 
arms. 

“There they are again,” was the general cry, as Martinette and 
Lady Whitehead appeared above the water, both struggling furiously ; 
the half-drowned man had managed to extricate himself from the 
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death-clutch of the senseless lady ; and seizing her again by the neck, 
as she was about to sink, held her off and struck out; he was too ex- 
hausted to swim, and merely paddled to keep himself up, the stream 
bringing them nearer and nearer Craven. 

“ Keep up, Martinette, for God’s sake! use every endeavour,” he 
cried out. “ I will come in as far as I dare.” 

The young man heard him, but was too exhausted to answer. 

Craven, without losing hold of his burthen, waded out as far as he 
could. ‘The hounds were swimming round him; he saw he could not 
reach his friend, and in his extremity he cheered them on. “ Elew— 
at him!” he shouted, pointing to Martinette. One hound, bristling 
for blood, seized Arthur, without knowing what it was; and Craven 
getting hold of the hound, dragged his friend into his depth. 

Both ladies were either dead or senseless, no one knew which ; and 
to get them on land was the next thing to be done; there was no 
boat within two miles. 

Sir Peregrin now made a great display of going in, but the Duke 
quietly told him that it was useless. 

“The miller’s two large gates, your Grace,” said his keeper, 
“lashed one over the other, will make a good raft. That is the only 
way I can think of.” 

It was no sooner thought of than three or four of the men 
started off, and in less than a quarter of an hour they were in the 
water. Ropes were sent in plenty. There was now a large party of 
labourers, their wives, and others assembled. Blankets were there, 
brandy, and other unfailing remedies. The miller’s son, a fine young 
fellow, who could swim like a duck, volunteered to pole the raft to 
the middle of the pool, where they were. A rope was made fast to 
it and coiled down. This was thrown to Craven and Martinette, so 
that they might bring their vessel to them all the quicker. 

As the young man gave a push against the bank with his pole the 
ponderous gates floated off; but it was some time before he could 
get near enough to throw the rope, for though the distance was small, 
yet the eddy was so strong that it turned the gates round and round. 
At last, however, he was ne&r enough to cast the rope, which he did, 
and it was caught by the one hand at liberty of Craven. 

“How many do you think it will hold?” exclaimed Martinette. 

“Tt will take the two ladies and me,” replied the man. “ You see 
I do not sink it half an inch in the water.” . 

“The better way, then,” said Arthur, “will be for me to swim 
ashore and bring more light rope back with me, fasten it to that you 
have, and then swim to land again with it. You can then be hauled 
in, which is safer and quicker than poling.” 

“Right you are, sir,” replied he on the raft. “Give me the lady— 
I see both are all right, and breathe regularly ;—they are coming 
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round. Please God, we'll have them in bed in ten minutes. It’s 
nothing more than a faint like.” 

Martinette was quickly on shore. 

“Thank God, my dear, dear fellow!” exclaimed the old nobleman, 
as the young man was given a hand and scrambled up the bank. 
“Take a nip of brandy ; you are shivering.” 

He mechanically did as he was told, and putting the rope over his 
neck and the flask under his shirt, was in two minutes more by the 
raft. 

“Here, Craven, is the brandy ; give each a little. They are chilled 
to death.” And fastening the ropes together, the intrepid young man 
swam on shore again. “ Are you all right?” he asked, as he stood on 
shore to haul. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the miller ; “ haul away.” 

This he did, the others helping him, and the impromptu boat was 
away again, Craven swimming by it. 

“Now, then, bear a hand—quick !” ejaculated Sir Peregrin. He 
was all life now. “Take them up to the mill.” 

There was no occasion for him to say anything—there were plenty 
of willing hands. The ladies were each wrapped in a blanket and 
carried to the house close by, undressed, and put to bed. 

They sighed deeply as they were being rubbed by the miller’s wife, 
Grace Kennedy, Miss Foxley, and others, and by degrees came to. 

«ill you come up, your Grace, and see them ?” asked the woman, 
er ering the large kitchen where all the gentlemen were assembled. 

“ Dear hearts! they be coming round nicely: hot bottles to their 
feet, and each have drank some warm spirits and water. We was 
obliged to force it down them; but they be all right and out of 
danger.” 

“Thank God !” exclaimed the nobleman, as he followed the bustling 
housewife upstairs. 

There they lay, deadly pale and nearly helpless, Edith Foxley in a 
half doze. Lady Whitehead smiled faintly, and tried to hold out her 
hand to the old gentleman, who burst into tears. “ Don’t, my dear 
child,” he sobbed, “attempt to speak. The carriage and the doctor 
are sent for. Don’t be alarmed—all will be well.” 

By six o'clock they had so far recovered as to be moved to the 
Duke’s residence and put quickly to bed. It was a piteous sight to 
see poor Lady Foxley crying over her child, and the aunt over her 
niece; but the old ladies, when they saw that there was no danger, 
farther than that of a cold, and were assured by the medical man that 
quiet only was necessary, were more reconciled. 

As for Craven and Martinette, it had not affected them in the least. 
They looked as if nothing had happened, and the dinner passed off 
gaily enough. 
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Sir Pereerin said but little; but the little he did was in a sneering 
way, saying “It was nothing, after all, to make such a fuss about.” 

The two ladies passed a quiet night, and the next morning ap- 
peared after breakfast. 

As it happened, Martinette was quite alone when they entered, 
writing a letter. Both looked pale, and somewhat fatigued. 

“‘ We have come, Mr. Martinette, to thank you and Mr. Craven for 
our lives,” said Lady Whitehead. 

“T am only too delighted, Lady Whitehead, to have been partly 
the means of rendering you such a service. And so,I am sure, is 
Craven, who is out shooting.. We should have done the same for 
any one, for we could not have stood by and seen a fellow-creature 
perish before our eyes without an effort to save life, if possible; but 
I trust you and Miss Foxley are none the worse for your immersion. 
Are you both prudent in venturing from your rooms ?” 

“We are none the worse, Mr. Martinette, I can assure you,” broke 
in Miss Foxley; “not even the slightest cold—thanks to the care 
that has been taken of us. You, too, do not seem to have suffered.” 

“My sufferings, Miss Foxley, were over when I knew you were 
both safe and out of danger. It was a narrow escape for all four of 
us, and we have reason to be thankful.” 

“ Indeed we have,” returned the young lady, “ notwithstanding Sir 
Peregrin Falcon says the danger was much exaggerated.” 

‘A pity he did not try to help,” returned the young man, some- 
what drily, with the slightest curl of scorn on his face, “ especially 
as he says he can swim so well.” 

“The coward! the paltry coward!” muttered Lady Whitehead. 
“But where are you going to day, Mr. Martinette? We ladies have 
determined to walk down to the scene of disaster, and to thank the 
miller for his kindness and attention to us. If you have nothing 
better to do, will you come ?” 

“There is nothing I should like more, Lady Whitehead. We will 
go by all means and have a look at the place; but are you and Miss 
Foxley prudent in venturing out so soon ?” 

“Tt will do us all the good in the world. We shall be ready in 
half an hour.” 

At the time mentioned Lady Whitehead, Grace Kennedy, the two 
Miss Foxleys, and Martinette set out. They were a merry party, 
but on returning, Lady Whitehead gave evident signs of being 
fatigued. 

«I thought it would be too far for you,” exclaimed Arthur, as he 
offered his arm. 

“ Well, I must own I am a little tired,” she replied ; “ but we have not 
any distance to go,” and they sauntered quietly along. On entering the 
Park they met Sir Peregrin walking slowly along smoking his cigar. 
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“ What folly have you been guilty of, Lady Whitehead ?” he asked, 
a heavy frown spreading over his face. “Is it possible you are out 
after such a wetting as you had yesterday ?” 

“T or Miss Foxley are not the least the worse for it, Sir Peregrin,” 
she answered somewhat stiffly. 

“The doctor said it would do us all the good in the world,” put in 
Miss Foxley “We have all been to look at the pool. But I see 
we are going to have a shower of rain, and you have no overcoat, Sir 
Peregrin.” 

“Oh, water will do me no harm,” replied the baronet, somewhat 
shortly. 

“Tam certain it will not,” said Lady Whitehead. She uttered this 
in such a marked manner, and in such an unmistakable tone of voice, 
that every one understood the allusion. 

The baronet looked furious, said nothing, but kept close to them 
during the remainder of the walk home. 

“We have had a very pleasant walk, at least the first part of it, 
Mr. Martinette,” remarked her ladyship, as they entered the hall. 
“We are much obliged to you.” And she swept out without deigning 
a look at Sir Peregrin. 

“Why, Arthur, my boy!” exclaimed a well-known voice at his 
elbow, as he was standing in a brown reverie, “what the dooce are 
you thinking about ?” 

He turned and saw his uncle and the Duke. 

“ How on earth did you come here, uncle ?” he asked in the greatest 
surprise. 

“On my way from the North to town. I’ve been popping at the 
grouse; so thought I would take you on my way.” He had never 
been near Scotland, but had come down expressly to say he had found 
the unknown of Ryde pier, to draw a little money on it, and, if pos- 
sible, to scrape acquaintance with his Grace. ‘The Duke has most 
kindly asked me to remain a few days. I’ve been to look at his short- 
horns with him. Magnificent—splendid! By gad, sir, they’re the 
finest I ever saw!” He knew as much about a short-horn as he did 
about an angel. ‘“ That was a doocid narrow escape of yours, Arthur, 
yesterday !” 

“Never mind that, Colonel, now. We have just time for a couple 
of games at billiards before dinner,” remarked his host. 

Arthur was not pleased at his uncle’s coming in this way, but 
could say nothing, so he resolved to make the best of it. 

“You don’t seem pleased to see me, Arthur,” remarked his uncle 
the first opportunity he had, “and bringing you news as I do of the 
beautiful unknown of Ryde Pier.” 

“Oh, do you ?” responded the other. “ Where is she ?” 

“ Why, with her aunt; at Ryde now.” 
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“ Well, that is odd, because the lady I mean is with her aunt here 
—in this very house, at this very identical time. It was her I saved 
yesterday.” 

“Then the beautiful widow the Duke has been telling me about is 
the lady of Ryde Pier? so I must be mistaken. Have you made 
running and put it beyond a doubt ?” 

“No, Uncle, not a word has been said. Sir Peregrin Falcon is an 
ardent admirer.” 

“Falcon here?” interrupted the old gentleman, hastily. “You 
don’t mean it! Well, I can settle his pretensions. If ever you get 
a chance, just say ‘ Pawlet’ to him. He does not think I know any- 
thing, but I do. Old Jack Martinette is up to a little. Dammee, sir, 
I’m a wonder!” 

The opportunity arrived somewhat sooner than Arthur had calcu- 
lated on, for at dinner that day the Duke said, “‘ We are to have some 
gay yeomanry races in the Park next week; and for one race my 
guests are requested to name and nominate a horse. Come, Sir Pere- 
grin, you shall name my steward’s horse. What will you call him ¢” 

The baronet was deeply enraged and embittered against Martinette. 
He had seen the beautiful widow hanging on his arm, and walking 
and talking familiarly with him. He had rescued her too from 
death the day before, and he felt that his chance with her, always 
hopeless, was now still more so. He knew what Arthur’s father had 
been, and that the business had descended to the son; so he deter- 
mined to insult him quietly. 

“What name, your Grace? ‘Salt Fish’ is a capital name, because 
he is a good one for a fast day, and my horse must be a winner ; but 
‘Salt Fish’ is an old name and an old joke. Suppose we call him 
‘Drysalter?? And as he said it he looked Arthur Martinette full 
and defiantly in the face. 

The Duke understood the allusion, and looked exceedingly angry. 
Colonel Martinette turned purple with suppressed rage, but uttered 
not a word. The ladies did not understand what it meant, but glanced 
from one to the other inquiringly. Arthur, although he knew per- 
fectly well what was meant, took it with the utmost coolness and 
good temper, and never changed a muscle. 

“Now, Martinette,” continued his Grace, after a somewhat awk- 
ward pause, “ what will you call your horse?’ He was afraid the 
young man would retort bynaming “ Penniless,” “ Roué,” or something 
of that sort. 

“T will name my horse after a well-known racing man, your 
Grace,” and he looked Sir Peregrin full in the face as he uttered, 
“ Pawlet.” 

The effect was instantaneous. The baronet turned deadly pale, 
and hastily gulped down a glass of wine to hide his confusion. 
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The old colonel chuckled to himself as he played with the preserved 
ginger in his plate. 

“Here, Arthur, my boy,” he said, when they rose to leave the table, 
“come to my room.” 

“All right, Uncle; I'll go with you now;” and the two gentlemen 
left the others. 

“ Arthur,” commenced the Colonel, “ you'll be having Sir Peregrin 
at you presently, no doubt; so it is as well I should put you in 
possession of what I know of him. Some four years ago I was stop- 
ping at Pawlet in shire on a visit” (he had been hiding from 
some creditors), “and one morning there was a private marriage in 
the village church—it was Sir Peregrin, with a poor though good 
girl—he has three children by her. And I suppose, from what you 
say, he is going to desert her, and commit bigamy. There, now you 
are as wise as I am, and prepared for him.” 

The ladies had sauntered out on the lawn, Lady Whitehead had 
taken a path to herself, leading down to the river’s edge, which 
ran through this part of the gardens. She had wandered on in a 
musing fit, when her name was pronounced close to her. She turned 
and confronted Sir Peregrin Falcon. 

“ Mabel,” said he, “I am come once again—my last chance. I 
will, I must have an answer; a favourable one.” 

“Sir Peregrin, I shall give you no answer but that you have 
already had. I do not know that there is anyone I dislike more than 
yourself, and you know it well.” 

“What!” he exclaimed in a voice hoarse with passion, “is it to 
hear this I have followed you for more than a year, and striven 
heaven and earth to gain you, as man has never striven before ?” 

“Tf you were to follow me ten years my answer would be the 
same. Let me pass, sir.” 

“ By G—d, you shan’t!” he uttered in a voice choked with passion. 
“Your thoughts are on that fellow Martinette—you have thrown me 
over for him—and because he picked you out of a duck pond.” 

“ Manly, gentlemanly remarks these !” she replied calmly. 

“By Heaven, woman! you shall answer me!” He was frenzied by 
passion and wine. ‘‘ Will you be mine—now and for ever?” 

“No, Sir Peregrin, never.” 

He paused for an instant and looked back—they were close to the 
edge of the deep and rapid stream—there was not a soul in sight— 
the evening was fast fading into night—a sudden frenzy seized him. 

“Then you die!” he almost shrieked. “Let him who saved you 
yesterday save you now.” And he caught up the terrified woman in 
his arms ; but as he did so he was hurled violently back, and she fell 
from his grasp. 

“ Coward and madman!” exclaimed Martinette, “ what would you 
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do? By heavens, sir, if you are not away from this on the instant 
T’ll brain you where you stand. Go back whilst you are safe; go to 
your unfortunate wife and children. Leave the Duke's house quietly, 
and at once, and not a word of this shall ever be known; but if you 
Ao not, it shall be the talk of the whole country before another twelve 
hours are over your head, and yourself arrested.” 

The baronet uttered not a word, but casting a look of withering 
hatred on both of them, strode away at a rapid pace. 

“Tt is all well, Lady Whitehead,” he said to her. She was standing, 
white and motionless, without the power to utter a word, but an 
hysterical fit of sobbing seized her, and she leant for support on the 
young man, who gently placed her on one of the garden seats. She 
was presently more herself. 

“ Twice saved !” she murmured. “ What could have induced that man 
to act as he did ?” 

“ Wine and disappointed hopes, Lady Whitehead. It was lucky I 
was on the spot. I had seen you go down here, and followed by a 
different path ; then I saw him steal after you, keeping himself out 
of sight, and I felt certain he was after no good.” 

“ And you too were following me, Mr. Martinette? What for?” 

“‘T will tell you presently,” he gently said; “that is, if you feel 
equal to conversation.” 

She replied nothing, but remained silent. 

“Lady Whitehead,” he commenced presently, as he saw she uttered 
not a word, but sat beating the gravel with one tiny foot; “do you 
remember Ryde Pier ?” 

“When you picked up my parasol? Of course I do.” 

“Then, Lady Whitehead, ever since that moment I have madly 
loved you. I sought you high and low; you have never been out of 
my thoughts. Lady Whitehead—Mabel—may I hope? It is an ill- 
chosen moment, I know, to make such an appeal, but will you be my 
wife ?” 

What her answer was, the breeze only heard; but her head fell on 
his shoulder, and as.it rested there he pressed one passionate kiss on 
her marble forehead. 

“Do not, I beseech you, utter a word of our engagement to anyone 
for a few days,” she murmured, as they strolled towards the house. 
“T could not bear it now; I am too upset with yesterday and this 
evening. You promise me, do you not?” 

“ Not a word, Mabel, to a living soul till you give me permission.” 

They found all the party on the terrace on their return. 

“Where have you been?” asked Lady Foxley, who had seen the 
couple as they slowly made their way towards the house, and felt sure 
if Martinette had not proposed he soon would. There was one chance 
yet, and that she determined to embrace the first opportunity. 
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The Duke looked towards his wife and slightly smiled as the lady 
asked this question. 

“ Arthur,” said the Colonel, approaching him and drawing him 
apart, “he is gone—Falcon, you know; he came in just now, said he 
had met a messenger with a telegram for him, which called him at 
once to London. He has started to catch the night train. You've 
cooked his goose, at any rate. I thought ‘Pawlet,’ would be one too 
many for him.” 

“Mr. Martinette, may I have a minute’s conversation with you ?” 
asked Lady Foxley, as the colonel left his nephew. 

“Certainly, Lady Foxley. Shall we walk to the end of the 
terrace ?” 

“Mr. Martinette,” commenced her ladyship directly they were out 
of earshot, “I am sure you will excuse a mother’s anxiety, but I 
feel it my duty to speak. I have noticed with pleasure your attentions 
to my eldest daughter, and I am afraid the poor girl has given her 
heart to you. I am sure you are too manly, too gentlemanly, to trifle 
with her.” 

“ My dear Lady Foxley!” exclaimed her astonished listener, “I am 
grieved to hear you say this, for I can assure you on my honour my 
attentions to your daughter have been nothing more than I have 
shown to any other of the ladies here. I am not aware or do I think 
they have been remarkable. I am sure you will forgive me for 
speaking so plainly, but I have never had the slightest intentions 
towards your daughter, or any unmarried lady in the house here.” 

“Well, Mr. Martinette, of course I believe you,” answered the lady, 
making as light of it as she could. She saw the game was lost. 
“Not a word of this to a soul, I beseech you.” She was forced to 
submit with as good a grace as she could. 

Arthur had said “any unmarried lady.” She was now quite 
certain that the widow was the attraction, and that as far as her 
daughter was concerned, her case was hopeless. 

Grace Kennedy had long since given up all idea of getting him, 
and now, as she had lost Sir Peregrin, made strong running with 
Craven ; but, somehow or other, the young man did not seem to bite, 
and was generally to be found at the side of Miss Foxley, who was 
really a nice girl. 

“ Now that Sir Peregrin is gone, Mabel, I suppose I may make 
known our engagement.” 

“Tf you like, Arthur. You can tell your uncle, and I will inform 
the duchess.” 

And so it was settled. 

“ By gad, your Grace,’ exclaimed the Colonel, meeting the Duke on 
the terrace. “ What do you think? the widow has it—she has beaten 
the field in a canter !” 
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“T knew it, Colonel,” he responded, gleefully rubbing his hands ; 
“there is no such a cow in England—not in the United Kingdom. 
This makes seventeen prizes she has won; she is worth five hundred if 
she is worth a pound.” 

“Five hundred! you mean five thousand a year. Cow !—what 
cow ?” 

“ Why, my short-horn, the Widow.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared the Colonel. “ No, no, Duke. I do not 
mean your cow, but Lady Whitehead. My nephew, Arthur Mar- 
tinette, has proposed and is accepted.” 

“T am very glad to hear it, Colonel; very glad. A good, worthy 
young man. ‘They must be married from the Castle. I shall insist 
on it. He proposed here, and he must be married from here. I will 
take no refusal.” 

Such a wedding had seldom been seen as that of Martinette’s. Pre- 
sents to the bride showered in right and left ; triumphal arches were 
erected ; and the Duke was thoroughly done up with excitement. 

“God bless you both!” he uttered, as he stood at the hall door with 
his white hair waving in the wind. “God bless you both ; long life 
and happiness to you!” And as he spoke the last words, the carriage 
whirled them away. 


Ten years have passed away since Martinette was married. 


One sultry day in July, a large boat, rowed by six oarsmen, was 
pulled from a fine schooner-yacht in the roads to the steps at the head 
of Ryde pier. They were a large party in that boat. The first who 
stepped on shore was a fine-looking man of six or seven and thirty ; 
leaning on his arm was a very handsome, aristocratic-looking, white- 
haired old gentleman. The next who followed was a very beautiful 
woman, in the prime of life; on her arm was leaning another old 
gentleman, who seemed to have been at great pains to paint his face a 
port-wine tint, and who must have spent a considerable sum of money 
in so doing. Behind these were two very handsome little lads, clad as 
sailors, about seven and eight years of age. 

“ This, your Grace,” said Martinette, “is where I picked up Mabel’s 
parasol.” 

“ By gad! yes,” repeated the other gentleman in rather a querulous 
tone of voice, “the very spot. By Jupiter! money was no use to you 
then, Arthur. By gad! I never saw a fellow so love-sick in all my 
life.” 

“ Well, I confess to being just as love-sick now,” replied Arthur 
Martinette laughingly. “I have been married just ten years—ten very 
happy years—fancy! your Grace, most of us meeting again at your 
place—a fortnight hence.” 

“Yes,” replied the old nobleman, “all except Falcon; however, he 
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is doing well, and living quietly in France. They say he is the best 
sportsman in the department. He was rather long in sowing his wild 
oats; he is, I know, a kind husband and father—a pretty woman is 
the devil. Martinette, we all know how St. Antony was served by one. 
I verily believe, if that ‘ Pawlet’ had not been uttered, he would have 
committed bigamy, and been an outcast from society for life; that is, 
if someone would have had him,” and he looked laughingly at the 
lady, who shook her head. 

“ By gad, sir, he would,” interrupted the Colonel. ‘ But he is 
regularly henpecked now; he is, by Jupiter! I should just like his 
wife to catch him picking up a parasol and presenting it to a pretty 
woman ; by the living Harry, sir! the place would be too hot for him. 
Lady Falcon is a regular Tartar; no coming the double with her. 
Well, well ; I wonder if we shall ever meet again on this spot !” 

Let us hope they may. 











Book Clubs. 


Ir is, possibly, very well known to the general reader, that the “ Sixty 
Club,” at Athens, was the proto-book-club. The catalogue was not 
an elaborate document. The club had but one book. It was one in 
which any wise or witty thing, uttered by any member, was imme- 
diately recorded by the secretary. Fame spoke so well of this book 
that the most exalted personages borrowed it; and when other indi- 
viduals had what would now be called a “party,” the most potent 
attraction to draw guests was the assurance that the book of the 
Sixty Club would be there, with the very funny secretary to read it 
aloud. 

The Club died out. The old members, probably, were reluctant to 
admit young blood with real good humour in it. They would, natu- 
rally, grow dull, and out of date, and into oblivion; and therewith 
anend! If anyone should turn over the ground of the Temple of 
Hercules, at Athens, in which the Sixty had their club-room, we hope 
he may find the original volume. The discovery would almost stir 
the Society of Antiquaries to move a muscle of exhilaration. The 
Literary Fund would perhaps award him a small pension for life; and 
learned societies would put him in their books, and send round their 
collectors, periodically, for his subscription ! 

The doings of the Sixty, however, belong to very early times. We 
salute it, and pass on; coming at once to the book clubs of England. 
Now, England never had one like the Sixty; but there has ever 
been a love for books, and for the knowledge and amusement they 
carry with them, in this much-abused and tolerably happy England. 
For many years there were no other volumes than those written, or 
copied from other written books, in the Scriptorium of the religious 
houses. It is enough to make one die of vexation, when one reads of 
the sayings and doings, the work and the gossip, the little sins and 
the little scandals, the fun and the refinement of the Scriptorium, to 
think that one’s life was not cast in those pleasant places. For the 
Scriptorium of a monastery was, in itself, the most exquisite of clubs, 
where all the members were workers, and where those members intro- 
duced their own friends, welcomed those of others, and made of the 
Scriptorium the true place wherein to “spend a happy day.” Gentle- 
men from without brought thither to the gentlemen within—for the 
brethren of the Scriptorium were the very cream of the monastery— 
the news of the world. As this was narrated, the workers plied their 
tools. Some toiled at a fresh copy of the Scriptures, or some holy 
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book. Others were deftly inserting gorgeous initials. Around another 
artist, painting landscapes or portraits in miniature (and among the 
latter the portrait of the individual who had “ordered the book” was 
sure to be found), a group of connoisseurs, or amateurs, would be seen, 
quietly criticising the artistic work; to which criticism the cowled 
master of his art listened with the good-humoured indifference which 
such masters feel for such judgments. Not only were religious books 
written and illustrated in the Scriptorium, but profane works also. 
Very talkative groups watched the artist who put in the illustrations. 
If he were engaged on suiting the pictures to the words of an ode 
from Horace, or if he was illustrating a melting scene from Plautus or 
Terence, you may fairly suppose that the younger looked on, and 
smiled as they gazed. One of them, perhaps, sighed out “ Homo 
sum,” &c., the while. No doubt the older monks, old soldiers of 
past fields, shook their heads, looked cheerily at one another, and 
turned away with a “ Viai puellis! Amen!” 

The books written and illuminated in the monasteries were to be 
bought only at the price of a royal ransom. Wealthy men have been 
known to give an estate for one. So, at least, it is said; but the 
number of acres is never mentioned, and the relative value of money 
is often miscalculated. Doubtless, however, very great sums of money 
were paid for a favourite work, from the hand of a celebrated book- 
illustrator, in the most fashionable Scriptorium. There were occasions 
when the Scriptorium, or the Lord Abbot, would not part with the 
book at all. The owners, however, were not selfish fellows; they 
would lend what they would not sell. On such occasions, a meritorious 
and gentleman-like monk (perhaps more than one), one who had tra- 
velled, and had done so to happy purpose, was despatched on horseback, 
or on a mule, or in a litter, in charge of the coveted volume, to the 
castle of the noble who had borrowed it for the delight of himself and 
his visitors. When we say “ borrowed,” we must add that the highly- 
prized volume never went out of its guardian’s sight. He exhibited it 
to the illustrious company, explained the illustrations, and had no end 
of pleasant details upon text and pictures. If he were a monk who 
had seen the world, had undergone many experiences, was acute of 
observation, and could tell good stories of what he had seen, heard, 
endured and enjoyed, he was made much more of than if his host was 
entertaining an angel, and was aware of the fact. The monk .was 
made far more comfortable. Story was given him in exchange for 
story ; the ladies put questions to him which awoke his laughter, and 
there was a chorus to what was thus aroused. The day of his departure 
was deferred as much as possible, but the stirrup-cup would come at 
last ; and, finally, the monk rode away with his book, and with count- 
less blessings, and with hospitable assurances of hearty welcome 
whenever he should come that way again. 
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The return of such a monk to his convent home was hailed with its 
own peculiar delight, and for good reason. He brought back to the 
Scriptorium, not only the treasures of which he had the keeping, but 
also a budget of fresh intelligence from the world at large. He could 
not weary with telling his castle-stories of brave but graceless sons, in 
harness abroad; of beautiful and gracious daughters and stately 
matrons, in their bowers at home; tales of hearty chatelains, and saucy 
pages, and of buxom womankind who might sit for madonnas. Perhaps, 
therewith, something like business was broached, and he spoke of 
manuscripts in the castle, which the owner would willingly exchange 
for manuscripts in the monastery. This led to journeyings, and 
writings, and negotiations, and pleasant intercourse, till the exchange 
was completed, and castle and convent were mutually satisfied. 

It was natural that this taste for such books should spread. The 
abbots grew proud of their collections, and bishops and archbishops 
compared the catalogues of their treasures, and outbid one another in 
making further purchases. There was not only a home-manufacture 
of beautifully-lettered and gorgeously-illuminated manuscripts, but 
there was a large and increasing importation of these works from 
foreign Scriptoriums. The prelates had their agents or correspond- 
ents abroad who informed them of what works were about to cross the 
sea,—works of literature and art destined for the English market. 
Then ensued a riding down to Dover of clerks and ecclesiastical 
hangers-on, who awaited the arrival of the richly freighted vessel. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was, in this intellectual market, not 
unlike the King at Billingsgate and similar placesin London. When- 
ever the King’s officers appeared as buyers in these marts, they had 
the first choice of every sort of ware. No one else need put his hand 
in pouch; he might count his marks, but he dared not pull them 
forth to bid against his sacred majesty. When the monarch’s house 
and table were thoroughly provided, meaner men might make the best 
bargains they could. So, in the Dover mart for manuscript books, the 
Primate of all England had a precedency. His rank and position had 
the homage of a certain measure of respect; but, even had it been 
otherwise, he would always have been first buyer in such a market. 
His “ intelligencers” were many, and they were well-informed. He 
was nearer than any other purchaser to the market-place; and when 
news reached Canterbury of a boat being on the waters, freighted with 
objects of art and with the products of intellect, the best trotting 
archiepiscopal mule was soon afterwards rattling along the road from 
Canterbury to Dover, carrying a delighted clerical horseman, autho- 
rized to make purchases, or to see safely landed the treasures which 
had been ordered to be sent from France. The most astute agents 
did the best for their employers. Some waited on shore till the 
boat was unladen, but others rowed out to meet it, among whom was 
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the gentleman from Canterbury. These boarded the vessel; and 
after his Grace's representative was satisfied, they had the very pick 
of the remaining market, before the keel had touched the Dover 
shingle. 

But there was at one time an episcopal collector and purchaser of 
books who was as cunning as three archbishops and all their agents. 
He surpassed them all in the profuseness of his expenditure in buying 
books, not merely at Dover, but in every part of the known world. 
His collection became one of the wonders of England. No lord abbot 
or lord primate could boast of such and so many inestimable treasures 
as this prelate had gathered together. This great man was Richard 
Angerville de Bury, Dean of Wells, Lord Privy Seal, Chancellor and 
Treasurer. He was appointed to the bishopric of Durham in 1333, 
and he died bishop in 1345, at the age of fifty-eight years. Such 
were his dignities ; but these were not all, nor, in our eyes, are they the 
most exalted. There was one above them all, This Richard of 
Durham was the founder of our Book Clubs. 

Richard de Bury was a great wit and as great a scholar. His most 
illustrious pupil was the little prince who afterwards was the heroic 
King Edward the Third. Richard had a perfect rage for acquiring 
books. His library at Bishop’s Auckland, is said to have contained 
more books than all the libraries of all the other bishops put together. 
He knew the contents of all the libraries in our English monasteries ; 
and he told some of the keepers, of treasures of which they were igno- 
rant. Richard has himself recorded in his ‘ Philobiblon,’ that he cared 
nothing as to money when a manuscript of value was to be bought ; 
and that neither perils of travelling into distant countries nor the 
roaring of seas that divided them could frighten his agents. The 
thing desired was to be procured at any cost. Referring to his being 
Chancellor, he remarks, “ An easy opening was afforded us for freely 
searching the hiding places of books.” There was a report abroad 
that the Chancellor especially loved old ones, and the Chancery suitors 
seem not to have forgotten the fact that the Chancellor’s favour could 
be more easily bought by quartos than by money. Wherefore, he 
quaintly says—and there is a sort of rascal flavour in the saying; but 
it was all honest at the time—“ when we were enabled to oppose or 
advance, to appoint or discharge, crazy quartos and tottering folios, 
precious however, in our sight, as well as in our affections, flowed in 
most rapidly, from the great and the small, instead of New Year's gifts 
and remunerations, and instead of presents and jewels.” The bishop 
shook the dust off the long neglected volumes in monastic libraries, 
and if he suspected the existence of a long-lost manuscript, he went 
after it like a ferret after a rat in a haystack, and never gave up the 
hunt till he brought the desired object into open daylight. “,Where 
we found an object of love,” he remarks, “ we found also full enjoy- 
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ment.” He calls books, “ the sacred vessels of science,” and he exults 
at their having come into his power. How they came there, he tells 
with the utmost frankness. ‘“ Some,” observes the bishop, “ were 
given to us, some were sold, and not a few lent for a time”!—and 
never returned. 

This great collector despised gifts of horses, gold cups, or hard 
money, though all might be turned into his favourite commodity. In 
his alliterative humour he says, “ We wished for books, not bays; 
folios, not florins; and preferred paltry pamphlets to pampered pal- 
freys.” He adds, rather unintelligibly, of the literary gifts of suitors 
when he was Chancellor, that he “ took care to conduct their business 
favourably, that the profit might accrue to them; justice, therefore, 
suffered no detriment.” In Paris De Bury was employed on affairs of 
state, but no little of the public money entrusted to him went for 
the purchase of books. “Oh, blessed God of gods in Sion!” is his 
exclamation of delight as he remembers Paris and its joys—those 
joys springing “from the delightful libraries in cells redolent of 
aromatics.” When he wrote this, things had changed, and “ Paris,” 
he says, “ now attends more to studying antiquities than to subtly 
producing truth.” 

The collection at Bishop Auckland was not closed from the outer 
world—that is to say, from the outer ecclesiastical world. De Bury 
threw it open to priests. Laymen, he affirmed, were altogether un- 
worthy of books, and did not know the top from the bottom side of 
them. His admitted readers formed a sort of club, and he looked 
after the members and the books they read, with the eager eye of a 
man who esteemed volumes as sacred things, and who had borrowed 
not a few without any intention of restoring them. To a favoured 
member or two of this early club the bishop lent a folio occasionally, 
but under stringent stipulations. He held in horror every sort of 
careless reader; he hated them all, and he has described all in the 
‘Philobiblon.’ There he sketches the sluggish student, who, reading 
on frosty days, is too lazy to put his handkerchief to his nose, and 
the book suffers accordingly. He points the finger of scorn at 
another reader, who marks a favourite passage with his dirty nail and 
makes the vellum as dirty as his nail. He detects readers who insert 
straws into the volumes to note where they have left off, and who 
never take the straws out, but leave them to grow putrid and give a 
nasty savour to the pages. Another, he says, “is not ashamed to eat 
fruit and cheese over an open book, and to transfer his empty cup 
from side to side upon it; and, because he has not his alms-bag at 
hand, he leaves the rest of the fragments in his books.” The bishop 
did not fail to denounce the sputtering chatterer over his books, 
the careless creator of dogs’ ears, and the scholar who loves flowers 
more than literary works, and who “ stuffs his volume with firstling 
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violets, roses, and quadrifoils.” A moist hand leaving a nasty mark 
on the page is to the prelate the very symbol of abomination, and he 
has equal contempt for the reader who “ beats the white parchment 
all over with his dusty gloves, or hunts over the page line by line 
with his forefinger covered with dirty leather.” All that the owner 
of this famous collection required was care on the part of readers. 
Laymen he would not admit under any circumstances, but the lowest 
brother in a religious house was welcome, under regulation. “ Let 
the clerk,” he writes, “take order that the dirty scullion, stinking 
from the pots, do not touch the leaves of books unwashed.” 

De Bury is to be remembered with affection and reverence by all ' 
who have love and respect for books. The men who met in his 
library were, under him, the founders of book clubs ; and by the care 
with which the bishop guarded his treasures he preserved, as far as 
in him lay, those ancient works which more modern and otherwise 
organised clubs rejoice in possessing or republishing. The one blot 
in the bishop’s character is the unscrupulousness of his acquisitive- 
ness. As long as he got the volume he wanted, he little cared by 
what means it was obtained. If he could not buy, he would beg or 
borrow it; and to borrow a book was to appropriate it. But we must 
“construe mildly ” this inordinate affection for books. The Cottonian 
collection was not made without some suspicion as to the manner of 
the making. De Bury was not ashamed of his manner; he justified 
it. There was no remembering a passage, he said, unless you could 
refer to it; and how could the reference be made unless you kept the 
book which contained it, whether it was your own or not? These are 
his words: 

“Quisquis theologus, quisquis legista peritus 

Vis fieri; multos semper habete libros. 


Non in mente manet quicquid non vidimus ipsi, 
Quisque sibi libros vendicet ergo. Vale.” 


Lord Cambpell, in his ‘Lives of the Chancellors,’ states that “a 
modern deceased Lord Chancellor was said to have completed a very 
considerable law library by borrowing books from the bar, which he 
forgot to return.” He who has put this on record was accused of 
having stolen half the materials for his ‘Lives’ without acknow- 
ledgment. 

We think we see the love of literature flow from the churchmen to 
the laity, whom De Bury so despised, in the formation of perhaps the 
earliest club in England. The word “club,” indeed, was not then 
known, but the ¢hing existed in that famous society called “La Cour 
de bonne Compagnie,” which, in the reign of Henry the Fourth, met 
in Cheapside. Chaucer is supposed to have been a member; his 
rather weakly disciple, Occlive, certainly was. The latter wrote a 
ballad, as the congratulatory epistle of all the companions, to Henry 
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Somer on his being appointed sub-treasurer of the Exchequer. In 
another ballad Occlive refers to the rules and regulations of the com- 
pany, and announces that Somer is expected to take the chair at the 
next Thursday’s dinner. Literature and jovialty went arm in arm in 
Cheapside. 

And so literature and literary tastes were cultivated. Aristotle is 
the first upon record as a collector. De Bury in England was his 
worthy disciple. The Court of Good Company seems to have made the 
laity citizens of the republic of letters. This citizenship flourished. 
The best sign of that fact is that in 1595 there appeared the first 
’ printed catalogue of books for sale in England. It was a folio 
catalogue in two parts, published in London, by Andrew Maunsell. 
Thus the publishers came to the front, and down to the last century 
fed authors at their tables, and often to very good purpose. 

If we go back a little to the more ancient days in England, there 
will be seen moving with the ever restless king a pack-horse, on whose 
back was strapped a burthen more or less heavy, of rolls—rolls of 
court. ‘They were the documents of the King’s Chancery. At that 
time, his Grace’s officers of Chancery lived together in an inn, and 
received the royal fees for food, and warrants for their clothes. 
Whenever the king changed his quarters, there was a stir in the inn, 
a hurry among the officers, a trotting out of the pack-horse, a strapping 
on of the rolls of court, and an issuing forth to follow the sovereign 
and to be near him in all legal inquiries. So they journeyed from town 
to town when justice was to be administered; and, says Mr. Ewald, 
in his handbook to our public records, “ At every town where the king 
rested, an hospitiwm” (or inn) “ was assigned to the Chancery, and it 
was the duty of the religious houses to furnish the pack-horse for the 
carriage of the rolls.” The course of time has changed that pack- 
horse into the splendid edifice in Fetter Lane, where there is the 
most wonderful collection of rolls, papers, documents, charters, books, 
&c., &e., to be found in the world. Magnificent as the collection is, it 
is only the wreck, or rather the salvage from the great wreck, of the 
national ship, laden with materials for the social, religious, political, 
real, and fanciful history of England. 

As those books and papers grew in bulk, no string of pack-horses 
could have carried a tithe of those belonging to the Chancery alone. 
To these were added every possible sort of document, home and foreign, 
which necessarily gathers round a government and its administrators. 
The question of where they should be kept became serious. While it 
was being agitated, and large salaries paid to commissioners, who sat 
through long years, and received their salaries, these precious docu- 
ments were put away, anywhere, temporarily. Some were placed 
where damp threatened soon to damage them. Some were tossed into 
receptacles where rats and other vermin lived upon the books and 
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papers. Others were put where fire was pretty sure to make an end 
of them. Others, again, were stowed away so carefully as to be 
entirely forgotten. Not a few, when they were recovered, stuck so to 
the slimy walls of their prison house, that they could not be got away 
without laceration. Of very many the leaves adhered so closely, that 
they could not be separated at all. Large masses of these papers were 
all but consumed by the lime of the walls against which they were 
flung rather than deposited. All the documents and books that have 
been saved are now safely stored in Fetter Lane, and are easy of 
access. This facility given to students has been long acoming. 
There was once good reason why such facility should be withheld. 
There were men, even in more recent times, who were as unscrupulous 
in stealing books and documents as De Bury himself. 

In what way some of our national documents have been disposed, 
has been described by Mr. H. T. Riley, in the introduction to his 
‘Memorials of London and London Life in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Centuries.’ Mr. Riley refers to the liberal and indulgent 
spirit of the City authorities, in allowing two of their early volumes, 
the ‘ Liber Custumarum,’ and the ‘ Liber Legum Regum Antiquorum,’ 
to be lent to Francis Tate, F.S.A., and Sir Robert Cotton, the well- 
known collector of manuscripts. The result of this loan was that, 
after reiterated demands, spreading over no less than eight years, one 
half of each of those volumes was returned to its rightful owners, 
while the other two halves, bound up together, and made refulgent in 
many a page with the quarterings of the Bruce and Cotton arms, 
found a permanent resting-place on the shelves of the Cottonian 
Library, and now conjointly figure as manuscript, ‘ Claudius D. II.’ 
of that collection in the British Maseum. By such meanness, dis- 
honesty, peculation — stealing, in fact — persons who ought to have 
known better increased their collections, and became the causes why 
honest students, who were desirous of consulting similar documents, 
were denied access to them by naturally jealous and suspicious 
possessors of such treasures. 

Sir Robert Cotton’s kleptomania was not confined to stealing one 
book, or a particular set of books. “It appears,” says Mr. Isaac 
D Israeli, “by the manuscript note-book of Sir Nicholas Hyde, Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, from the second to the seventh year of 
Charles the First, that Sir Robert Cotton had in his library, records, 
evidences, ledger-books, original letters, and other papers belonging to 
the King ; for the attorney-general at that time, to prove this, showed 
a copy of the pardon which Sir Robert had obtained from King 
James, for embezzling letters, &c.” Cotton, it is to be supposed, was 
unsuspected by his friends. Yet he must have winced when Sir 
Robert Saville, announcing to Cotton that Sir Thomas Bodley (founder 
of the Bodleian Library) was about to call on him, added that, if he 
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held any book so dear as that he would be loth to lose it, he should 
not let Sir Thomas out of his sight, but set his books aside before- 
hand. James the First, who pardoned Cotton, knighted Bodley. 
The elder D’Israeli further writes, that one who had too nice a sense 
to call his felonious appropriation of books by its proper name, called 
it “ book-coveting.” He probably thought that, as he who breaks 
one commandment breaks both the tables, he might as well steal his 
neighbours’ books as covet them—which he did. We further learn 
that Pinelli was also in this nefarious line; but see how prettily 
D'Israeli softens down the ruder term: “ Pinelli made occasional 
additions to his literary treasures, sometimes, by his skill in an art 
which lay much more in the hand than in the head.” Grove is 
naturally not near so nice in speaking of Bishop Moore’s famous col- 
lection. “The bishop,” he says, “made his famous collection by 
plundering those of the clergy in his diocese; some he paid with 
sermons or more modern books, others less civilly, only with a ‘ quid 
illiterati cum libris?’ ‘ What have the ignorant to do with books ?’” 
Moore seems to have had a small rag of conscientiousness, if that may 
be said of a man who would cajole a poor parson out of his books as 
coolly as a Yorkshire horse-dealer would cajole a farmer into swapping 
horses to the farmer’s great disadvantage. When cajoling was not in 
question, the bishop would contrive to carry off what he coveted. A 
friend of the bishop's was one day seen, says D'Israeli, hiding his 
rarest books, and locking up as many as he could. On being asked 
the reason of this odd occupation, the bibliopolist ingenuously replied, 
“The Bishop of Ely dines with me to-day.” Moore enjoyed the 
episcopal distinction first, as Bishop of Norwich, from 1691 to 1707, 
when he was transferred to Ely, of which diocese he died bishop, in 
1714, at the age of sixty-eight. 

Pope Innocent the Tenth, according to De La Houssaie, hated the 
French, simply because, when a cardinal, and being in the library of 
a French collector, he was accused by the collector of having purloined 
a valuable book! On the cardinal’s denial, he and the collector came 
into personal collision, and in the struggle the book fell from the 
cardinal’s robes! An example of even more shameless quality is 
offered us in the case of Camden. As the historian lay adying, he 
had by him the manuscript minutes of his own life. He was visited 
by a Dr. Thorndyke, and the doctor is said to have filched!the docu- 
ments, as they lay by the side of the moribund Camden, and to have 
carried them off. 

Other men have displayed an exactly opposite feeling, or an abso- 
lute indifference for books. Once upon a time, the books in the chief 
library at Madrid were covered with dust. It was suggested to the 
King that he should make the librarian Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the ground that this official would never lay a finger on the 
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treasures committed to his charge. On the other hand, there was 
recently a case, in Russia, of a librarian, well qualified, and above sus- 
picion in every respect—an official to whom the books and manuscripts 
in the library were as much at his disposal as if they were his own; 
and yet he plundered the library almost daily during many years. 
Books and papers were missed, but he was never suspected ; till it was 
observed that he always wore a cloak, and that the cloak always hung 
more heavily about him on leaving than on coming to the library. At 
last he was stopped, was examined, and was found to have a cloak 
ingeniously provided with pockets of various sizes, in which he could 
carry off plunder as various. This seems almost an insane practice, 
that a man should steal, to hide away in his own house, works of 
literary and historical value which he could read undisturbedly all 
day long, and every day in the year, in his own official room in the 
public library ! 

In the last century, among the most useful of book clubs were those 
dinners that used to be given by booksellers and publishers, whose 
guests were chiefly literary men, and whose conversation was of books. 
‘ Boswell has recorded one of these dinners, at Dilly’s, in 1784. Dilly 
used to give capital dinners, and had the art of mixing his guests, so 
as to get the combined pleasant intellectual flavour of all, just as one 
or two gifted persons have in the mixing of a salad. Johnson, of 
course, was with Boswell, and there were also Colonel Vallancy, the 
Rey. D. Gibbons, Capel Lofft, and Mr. Braithwaite, of the Post. 
Office. Boswell’s remark on Lofft is so contrived as to disparage as 
much as exalt him. “Mr. Capel Lofft, who, though a most zealous 
Whig, has a mind so full of learning and knowledge, and so much 
exercised in various departments, and withal so much liberality, that 
the stupendous powers of the literary Goliath, though they did not 
frighten this little David of popular spirit, could not but excite his 
admiration.” Mr. Braithwaite is gently patted on the back as “ that 
amiable and friendly man, with modest and unassuming manners, has 
associated with many wits of the age.” The chronicler shows his 
own manners and his self-appreciation, by recording, “ Johnson was 
very quiescent to-day; perhaps, too, I was indolent.” A sample is 
then given of the talk about books. “I mentioned that I had seen 
in the King’s library sixty-three editions of my favourite ‘ Thomas 
a Kempis, amongst which, it was in eight languages, Latin, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, English, Arabic, and Armenian. Johnson 
said he thought it unnecessary to collect many editions of a book 
which were all the same, except as to the paper and print ; he would 
have the original, and all the translations, and all the editions that 
had any variations in the text. He approved of the famous collec- 
tion of editions of ‘ Horace,’ by Douglas (mentioned by Pope), who is 
said to have had a closet filled with them; and he added: ‘ Every 
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man should try to collect one book in that manner, and present it’ to 
a public library.’” Out of such talk many a library has greatly pro- 
fited; and among the literary incidents of the last century few are 
more intimately connected with good results than the dinners “ over 
the shop,” where there was excellent fare, admirable talkers, and no 
lack of rare listeners. 

But for these things, the public would ot have known, and litera- 
ture would not have profited by, such associations as the Spald- 
ing and the Roxburgh Clubs, the Percy Society, the Shakespearian 
Society, the Camden Society, the Ecclesiastical History Society, the 
Early English Text Society, and so many similar associations. Some 
of these are dead, some have been nearly dead and have revived, 
some still flourish. The most celebrated is the Roxburgh, which 
never would have been but for the collection of the Duke, at the sale 
of whose library there was such fierce competition, such high bids, 
and so jovial a dinner after the sale, that amid the general festivity 
and satisfaction the club was founded, which is now sixty-one years 
old, or sixty-one years young ; for the young blood circulating therein 
has given a new lease to the club’s vitality. 

The house now known as the Windham Club, in the north-west 
corner of St. James's Square, was the scene of the fierce competitions 
alluded to above. In the sale catalogue there were upwards of two thou- 
sand lots. Mr. Evans, in 1812, took forty-two days in getting through 
them, and knocking them down to the handsome result of nearly four 
and twenty thousand pounds. The great fight was over Boccaccio, 
the original edition, printed by Valdarfer, 1471. The book had been 
bought for what was considered the very high figure of one hundred 
guiness. The Marquis of Blandford and Earl Spencer now con- 
tended for it. The biddings went on so rapidly that standers-by 
believed the book would fetch one thousand pounds. That sum, and 
double that sum were passed ; and still the competition raged. Earl 
Spencer at last reached two thousand two hundred and fifty pounds, 
and thought that a pretty sum to stop at; but the Marquis of Bland- 
ford gave a quiet nod, which was worth ten pounds more, and at that 
sum the Valdarfer Boccaccio became his property. It was at the 
subsequent dinner at the St. Alban’s Hotel, that the Roxburgh Club 
was founded, and the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin (whose father 
has been immortalised by Charles Dibdin, in the character of ‘Tom 
Bowling’) had a great hand in the founding. The famous dinners 
were held annually at the St. Alban’s, at Grillion’s, or at the 
Clarendon. The memory of the Duke, that of Valdarfer, and 
‘Bibliomania all over the World, were the three especial toasts. 
Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough bought the magnificent mansion 
for about five thousand pounds less than the books were sold for ; 
and it produces a handsome annuity still, one that has long since 
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covered the purchase money. As for the catalogue of that renowned 
sale, it is worth more than its weight in gold! 

And here we may notice, while there have been bibliomaniacs and 
priceless catalogues, so have there been most curious catalogues of 
books—which never existed. At a sale at Brussels, fifteen years ago, 
one of the lots was a catalogue of the “rich, but limited collection of 
books of the late M. le Comte de Fortoas.” There had never been 
such a collection. The value of the catalogue was in the curious 
titles selected for books. But imaginary titles for non-existent books 
are not half so curious as many real titles. There are odd names of 
old religious pamphlets that are familiar to us all. Here is one sample 
that is less known: “Sib’s Bowels opened, or Communion betwixt 
Christ and the Church. Twenty Sermons on Canticles, iv., v., Vill. 
4to, 1639,” 

Space, or rather the lack of it, will not admit of tarrying with the 
other clubs. The only one which does not lie in its grave with an 
odour of sanctity about it, is the Shakespeare Society. In the 
volume which that society published in 1842, ‘ Extracts from the 
Accounts of the Revels at Court in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and King’ James the First,’ there was a list of Shakespeare’s plays 
acted at court, and the dates given, which list is known to be a 
forgery. The accounts themselves were lost for a time, and only 
recovered on their being offered for sale to the British Museum. 
But “Sinful brother, go in peace!” 

There only remains to us to gibbet the two most merciless de- 
stroyers of books in the world. These were two of the greatest 
zealots in religion, namely, the Caliph Omar, and Pope Hildebrand 
(Gregory the Seventh). ‘The caliph ordered the destruction of the 
great library in Alexandria. The Pope gave the same command for 
the burning of the Palatine Apollo Library at Rome. In the former, 
the Ptolemies had gathered together, through the great scholars who 
were their agents, nearly the whole written learning of the entire 
world. In the Apollo Library the emperors had formed a treasury of 
literature, less in bulk, but scarcely inferior in value to that in Alex- 
andria. The judgment of Omar was to the effect that if the Alex- 
andrian Library contained any writings hostile to Islamism, it was right 
to commit them to the flames, and that if there were manuscripts which 
agreed with the Prophet, they were no longer needed, as everything 
necessary to be known was to be found in the Koran. Hildebrand 
acted on precisely the same grounds. He destroyed all he could of 
ancient literature, as all useful knowledge and wisdom were to be 
had, for the seeking, in Holy Scripture. The four hundred furnaces 
of the Alexandrian baths were for many months fed by the manu- 
scripts of the great library. In both cases this ruthless work found 
approvers. Dr. Cumming, at least, has consoled himself with a 
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reflection which justified Omar, according to Omar's view of the thing, 
namely, that much, if not all that was destroyed, had little or nothing 
to do with a particular so-called orthodoxy. Gregory the Seventh, no 
doubt, had many approvers, for it was as dangerous to dispute with 
him as it was for a guest of a Roman emperor to dissent from any 
opinion expressed by his imperial host. From Gregory’s time we 
have the division marked by the terms profane and sacred literature. 
Gregory and Omar were agreed that the learning which could not be 
called sacred was altogether abominable. St. Jerome did not think so, 
since he used to read Plautus’s comedies in bed, and sleep with them 
under his pillow. Omar and Gregory, between them, would have 
destroyed all the literature in the world; for each would have burnt 
even the sacred writings that the other would have preserved. 
Gregory is said to have been swayed sometimes by strange impulses. 
St. Augustin was accused of having stolen from the learned Roman, 
Varro, passages that occur in the saint’s ‘ City of God.’ Gregory, so 
it is reported, denied the possibility of proving the fact, by burning 
the MS. of Varro’s works. 








Henry Fothergill Chorley. 


More than once the observation has been made that no man could 
write an account of his own life, however uneventful it might have 
been, without affording instruction, interest, and amusement to his 
readers. Every man who takes and makes note of what is going on 
around him adds his mite to the social history of his time. Chorley 
{we never heard anybody speak of him as Mr. Chorley) has added 
something more than a mite to this history; he has made a very 
acceptable contribution to it. And yet his personal story is but a 
simple one. Intended for a stool in a Liverpool counting-house, and 
endowed by nature with strong musical affinities, he broke away from 
the drudgery of adding up columns of £ s. d., writing business letters, 
and checking invoices, and attached himself to literature in London. 
He began, on the ‘Athenzum,’ at the magnificent stipend of about eighty 
pounds a year, and, like the honest fellow that he was, contrived to live 
upon it till he got an increase, and was able, as Mrs. Moore said when 
“ Anacreon” obtained his pension, to add butter to his potatoes. In 
time Chorley became the leading musical critic in London, and, we 
are happy to say, was intensely hated by a good many musical people 
to praise whom he would not go out of his way. Where he recog- 
nised merit he made joyful proclamation of the fact, and was as 
prompt with means to help the meritorious young as he was to make 
record of their deserts. As a novelist, dramatist, poet, &c., Chorley 
was a failure, but he was great and incorruptible as a musical critic ; 
and that success should have compensated for many a disaster. While 
comparatively unknown he got on to the threshold of “society,” and 
he was soon welcomed to the fireside corners, where he permanently 
established himself. Then, Chorley could see what he saw (which 
many people cannot), and he noted it in a book and kept the log of 
his voyage through life. By aid of these and other materials, a most 
judicious friend—Mr. Hewlett—has furnished two most interesting 
volumes to the reading public. As we have done with similar works, 
we shall take note of some of the details respecting life and manners, 
for the benefit of readers of TempiEe Bar. 

One of the first illustrations we have in Chorley’s memoirs of the 
honest men of the past is that of Dr. Rutter, who “had a dread of 
the shame of debt.” There is less dread and as little sense of shame 
nowadays—at least, in those who keep up a show by cheating their 
creditors, pay a few pence for every pound they owe, and are properly 
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ranked as “thieves on the wrong side of Newgate.” In strong con- 
trast with such men as Dr. Rutter, we come upon the Chevalier 
Neukomm, the composer of ‘The Sea! the Sea !—“a man who had 
been largely knocked about, and had been hardenedjby the process 
into the habit or duty of knocking about any one whom he could 
fascinate into believing in him... Once having gained entrance 
into a house, he remained there with a possession of self-possession 
the like of which I have never seen. There was no possibility of 
dislodging him save at his own deliberate will and pleasure. He 
would have hours and usages regulated in conformity with his own 
tastes .. . He must dine at one particular hour—at no other .. . 
He would have his own dinner expressly made and provided,” and so 
forth, This very agreeable creature was an exaggerated Horace 
Skimpole, with some musical ability, but a great deal more of pre- 
tence. Of pretence, there was another individual of that generation 
not without his share, namely, Mr. N. P. Willis, whose American 
sketches of the English homes where he had been most hospitably 
received, caused as much irritation in British bosoms as Mrs. Trollope’s 
views of America gave to Uncle Sam. Willis’s position in Vanity 
Fair may be judged of from this bit of etching. He was setting off 
for Scotland, “ full of the intention (as he professed himself) of 
marrying a Scotch lady with red hair who (according to his usual 
story) had fallen in love with him. But he fancied that Lady Bles- 
sington had already been smitten. As he had a box full of locks of 
hair, trophies of his Continental Don Giovannism, perhaps he was 
excusable.” A greater figure of the time was that stupendous per- 
sonage Count d’Orsay. The Count, though a fop, was no fool— 
except, it may be, when he thought that Louis Napoleon ought to 
establish him as French ambassador in England. Yet the Count 
could see the absurdity, real or imaginary, of other appointments. 
When Sir Henry Bulwer was sent on a diplomatic mission to Con- 
stantinople, D’Orsay said it was a folly to send among the bearded, 
shawled, big, handsome Turks “a little grey man like that. ,., They 
might as well have sent one whitebait down the Dardanelles to give 
the Turks an idea of English fish.” The Count figured on the stage 
of the world much as the best and last of the old school of comedians, 
Mr. Charles Mathews, figures in a play when he is enacting an ex- 
ceedingly airy unscrupulous gentleman. The Count took it for 
granted that “everybody had any conceivable quantity of five-pound 
notes.” And there were various silly lords and others, of what Ches- 
terfield would have called “ the quality,” whose five-pound notes he 
spent for them, and whose convictions were that they were enjoying 
it. He was Neukomm, Skimpole, Brummell, and Count d’Orsay, all 
in one, worshipping self as the only god, and his prophet to boot, but 
doing it in a gentlemanlike fashion, as Claude Duval in his. particular 
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vocation. With all his shortcomings, however, D’Orsay was not 
without his good qualities, as they who knew him best constantly 
assert. He was not as void of feeling as Theodore Hook, who, at a 
noble dinner-table where Jack Reeve’s funeral was spoken of, re- 
marked: “ Yes, I was out that day; I met him in his private box 
going to the pit.” 

One of Chorley’s dearest friends was, strangely enough, a man who 
had no music in his soul, and perhaps the last man one would have 
expected to “fraternise” with the musical critic. We allude to the 
boldly-thinking, philosophic Sir William Molesworth, of whom Chorley 
records that “after the first performance of ‘Le Prophéte’ he never 
again entered his own opera-box, driven thence, he said (and, I suspect, 
not averse to the excuse), by the psalmody of the three Anabaptists.” 
Perhaps the most painful portrait in the gallery is that of Campbell, 
whom Chorley describes in 1837 as “a little man with a shrewd eye 
and a sort of pedagoguish, parboiled voice ... It would be hard 
to name an author of any country whose personality was more en- 
tirely at variance with his poetry than his...” To the terrible 
deterioration which took place in Campbell’s later time Chorley refers 
when speaking of his “paltry conversation, when it was not coarsened 
by convivial excesses to a point which would not to-day be endured, 
were the poet thrice. as god-like as he was.” Campbell, it must be 
noted, was not a solitary drinker; he drank (too much) in good com- 
pany. He died, neglected and forgotten, at Boulogne. But, with all 
his faults, we have more respect for the author of ‘ The Pleasures of 
Hope’ than for Rogers, the poet of ‘The Pleasures of Memory.’ 
There was another once celebrated personage who died in neglect at 
Boulogne, but who, before he made his exit, conformed to the Roman 
Catholic Church, namely, Alfred Bunn. Chorley writes him down as 
“that arch-blackguard Bunn,” referring to an interview with that 
theatrical potentate. “ He had been burning pastilles in his room. I 
thought of the devil getting up incense to overcome the smell of 
brimstone.” ‘This is rather of the rascal aspect. In the next order 
are the old hoaxers, an extinct race; but examples are to be met with, 
of course, in the narrative of a life which runs threescore years back- 
wards. Of this race was a certain colonel whose name we are sorry 
that we cannot gibbet. He sent invitations to a Sunday dinner, in 
the name of the clergyman of Newton-in-the-Willows, to some poor 
starved mountebanks who had been exhibiting in the town, and he 
posted himself so as to see their disappointed faces on leaving the 
parsonage. But he was disappointed, for the good parson kept them 
all, and fed the hungry strollers well. 

Perhaps the dearest of all Chorley’s friends was Dickens. The 
letters of the latter are full of good sense and fun. As a sample of 
the former, take his advice to Chorley, who had been lecturing at the 
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Royal Institution, rather dully, on ‘ National Music :’ “A spoken 
sentence will never run alone in all its life, and is never to be trusted to 
itself in its most insignificant member. See it well out with the voice, 
and the part of the audience is made surprisingly easier.” Of the 
fan there are many samples. In one of the last letters written by 
Dickens to Chorley he refers to alterations at Gad’s Hill: “The 
improvements solicit inspection ; among them a toy stable, which has 
the air of being made for horses on wheels, with fur manes and tails. 
Bring a rocking-horse with you, and it shall have the best stall of 
state.” 

The social as well as the individual characteristics of the time 
through which Chorley lived are well marked. It will surprise some 
to be told that, when Bonaparte escaped from Elba, “nine out of ten 
Dissenting men and women were Bonapartists.” It seems like a leaf 
out of an old novel to read of Chorley’s mother being called in to 
mediate among the relatives of a deceased wealthy old lady, “who 
were at daggers drawn which should inherit the silk gown.” That 
was a time when it was inevitable, for the honour of the family, when 
a member of it was buried, to give a sort of solemn but sumptuous 
dinner, though “ ruin was in it.” This custom is no longer observed ; 
neither is the condition of country families in these railroad days to be 
anywhere described as “‘a family of sisters, who had among them some 
beauty, a little music, skill in needlework, and one who had been in 
London.” It is to be noted that forty or fifty years ago, there were not 
above two ladies in Liverpool who could attempt a Beethoven sonata ! 

But there were some happy features in the social life of a genera- 
tion or so ago. Shall we ever again see the nights of light suppers, 
gay talk, bright sense, jovial nonsense, and clear-headed to-morrows ? 
Are the days entirely gone by when half a dozen friends often sat 
round a beautifully white-draped table, on which succeeded fish, a 
joint, a tart, with good wine standing by, and the dessert on the 
brightly polished mahogany, which reflected your features as in an un- 
troubled stream? Such days had not gone by when Procter wrote 
to Chorley to come to dinner “ to-morrow, at a quarter past five, 
quietly. . . . If you come, and pray do, you will see—besides my wife 
and myself—a piece of fish, a ditto of meat, and a ditto of pie (or 
pudding), and the Illustrious Chevalier Sigismond Neukomm, who is 
about to leave this unholy island on Wednesday for the sanctities of 
Paris.” This joyous, simple, old-world sort of spirit is also to be 
found in a letter from Darley, the critic. Writing to Chorley on some 
literary matter, Darley went on to say, ‘ Being such near neighbours, 
I think we should try the extent of each other's hospitality. Mine 
goes as far as a breakfast of tea and coffee, two eggs (or an equivalent 
broil), and buttered rolls ad libitum. . . . Had you rather have an 
evening rout?” It often happened, of course, that extreme vulgarity 
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was to be found in the last place where it was to be expected. We 
have an instance in the case of a so-called noble earl, who bluntly 
asked the rich Duke of Ossuna “what his income amounted to”,! 
The Spanish grandee answered, “ My lord, I am not acquainted with 
your English money.” We remember something better of Prince 
Esterhazy, whom Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, was leading through his 
celebrated flocks of sheep, as one of the sights on his estate. Proud 
of their possession, Coke asked the Prince if he had as many sheep 
on his Hungarian estates, and the Prince replied, “ Mr. Coke, I have 
as many shepherds as you have sheep!” Again, with reference to 
vulgarity in the upper classes, it was strikingly illustrated in the per- 
son of Rogers. He took a cruel delight in making Chorley feel small 
and uncomfortable. This is just what a true gentleman would not 
do; for it is part and parcel of a gentleman never to wound the feel- 
ings or the susceptibilities of any other person, whether of higher 
or of lower social quality. But, at a dinner of eight, at which the 
poet and the critic were present, Rogers would ask, loud enough to be 
generally heard, “ Who is that young man with red hair?” The 
answer would be “ Mr. Chorley,” &c. &e. “Never heard of him be- 
fore,” was the rejoinder. We have, however, a much worse example 
of the vulgarity of Rogers. Chorley (at a concert) was sitting next to 
Miss Stephens (Countess of Essex). ‘ Rogers loved to sit next her,” 
says Chorley, “and pay her those elegant and courteous compliments, 
the art of paying which is lost. When I saw the old gentleman 
creeping down the side avenue at a loss for a seat, I said, ‘ Now I 
shall give up my place to Mr. Rogers. Good-night.’- While I was 
stooping for my hat, ‘Come,’ said she, in her cordial way, ‘ come, Mr. 
Rogers, here’s a seat for you by me.’ ‘Thank you,’ said the civil old 
gentleman, fixing his dead eyes upon me, as I was doing my best to 
get out of his way, ‘thank you; but I don’t like your company.” 

There was worse company in London, if Chorley’s own account 
may be trusted. We suspect, however, that he was fastidious. To 
him “funny people” were detestable. He could bear Hood, but he 
hated James Smith, of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ with his “Garrick 
Club talk,” and the trick of “ whistling the airs of his odious comic 
songs” during a theatrical performance. This is somewhat supercili- 
ous, and when it is remembered that Haynes Bayly and Chorley were 
sometimes bracketed, as equals in poetry, we may perhaps account 
for the sketch of Bayly and his wife at a fancy ball in 1838. “ Till I 
saw them I never understood the full foree of the reproach of Bath 
fashion ; tawdry, airy, sentimental, vulgar ; he with a pen-and-red-ink 
complexion, and a hyacinthine Romeo wig, dancing and behaving 
prettily to all the little girls in the room ; she, in an old French dress, 
rouged, fade, haggard: what a pair of shabby old butterflies!” 

Of criticism and the ways of critics there were some few examples. 
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In the past generation was founded the axe and scalpel school. Then 
came the period when a paper depended for popularity on the severity, 
not on the justice, of its articles. If an author was not put to the 
torture, the tender public was, like the French judge’s wife, disap- 
pointed at having no tale of horror to gratify the feelings. Talfourd 
writes to Chorley: “It has happened to me, when writing dramatic 
criticisms for the ‘New Monthly,’ not merely to see my friends 
attacked by the editors, but to have my own article of eulogy altered 
into censure.” This sort of dirty work has been gone through since 
then, in papers which are read for the pleasure of finding a man 
“slated.” Some recent investigations at the Mansion House, in tke 
Clement Scott business, proved that criticism, or rather critics, may 
be susceptible of great improvements. On the other hand, some 
authors would have the critical bowl of punch without any lemon at 
all, nothing but sugar. Chorley’s experience in this matter was that 
“few have admitted the right of private judgment so grudgingly as 
the most advanced Liberals ; few have been so despotic in their parti- 
sanship.” In some cases Chorley was himself mistaken ; for instance, 
of Wordsworth and Byron he said: “The former is only coming to 
his fame (I mean among the good and worthy); the latter almost 
lived his out before he died.” What is the case now? Byron has 
“gone ahead,” in spite of calumny, and the other day there was not a 
single copy of Wordsworth’s works to be found in any bookseller’s shop 
of Wordsworth’s native town! Nevertheless, both these great poets 
will live in their works. Chorley’s opinion of Macready is nearer the 
truth than the above of the two English poets, but it will not please 
the actor’s idolaters: “ However much Macready moves me at the 
time by the subtle intellect of his personifications, I am never much 
the better for it afterwards; never find a word, a look, an attitude, 
written on my heart.” This could never be said of Edmund Kean, 
the last great master of this art, with whom, as Mrs. Fanny Kemble 
remarks, died Shylock, Richard, and Othello. 

The critical judgment that finds expression in the fewest words 
generally carries with it more than can be found in verbose paragraphs. 
Thus, we find an occasion when the elder Disraeli was struggling with 
an exposition of how Shakespeare did not obtain public regard as 
speedily as Ben Jonson (quite a mistake, by-the-way), and Landor 
struck in with, “ Yes, Mr. Disraeli, the oak and the ebony take a long 
time to grow up and make wood, but they last for ever.” 

We turn now to the more agreeable subject of the ladies. We have 
all heard of what a poet calls “Pretty Fanny's way,” and some 
of us may remember reading of Lady Londonderry appearing at a 
court ball in Vienna, with her husband’s order of the garter, and its 
diamonded device of “ Honi soit,” &c., round her brow. Quite as 
singular was an American captain’s wife, who was made much of 
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in Liverpool, and who figured at parties (when a gold chain and a 
Jerronizre on the forehead were in fashion) with a small French watch 
on her brow, “the hands of which went round, and which ticked in 
an excruciating manner.” Lady Morgan, in her ways and words, was 
as eccentric as the Marchioness. “I remember her,” writes Chorley, 
“at one of those wondrous gatherings, where the crowd was great and 
the drawing-room was crammed, breaking through a company of men 
who had perched on an upper staircase, sitting down, and crying aloud, 
‘Here I am, in the midst of my seraglio.” She never shocked 
decorum, though very free of speech. We remember being led by her 
up to a collection of miniature portraits of ladies of the court of 
Louis the Fourteenth. ‘There they are,” she exclaimed, “a dozen 
beautiful creatures, and not an honest woman among them!” There 
was something of the graceful French actress in her, when, for instance, 
she would not arrive at a dinner-party till the guests were all seated. 
Then, enter miladi, and there she stood for a moment in the door- 
way, to be looked at, gently working her fan, and moving smilingly to 
her chair, with a “ Hope that nobody will disturb themselves on my 
account.” The acting was quite in the style of French comedy, 
where Sydney, Lady Morgan, had probably caught it. She would 
do all sorts of queer things, and make all sorts of bold assertions— 
to the extent of once declaring that she had taught Taglioni to 
dance an Irish jig. Nevertheless, there was something genuine in 
her character; and she was not afraid to ask, “ Who was Jeremy 
Taylor?” on reference being once made to that celebrated divine. 
On another occasion, Lady Morgan mistook the stately, grave, and 
accomplished Mrs. Sarah Austen for Miss Jane Austin, compli- 
menting her on her novels, and especially on her ‘Pride and Pre- 
judice.’ 

The Miss Berrys (Walpole’s friends) do not look quite so attractive 
in this company as in society described in other books. They re- 
minded Chorley of Frenchwomen of the olden time, rouged, with the 
remains of some beauty, and managing large fans, like the F'lirtillas, 
&e. &e., of Ranelagh, and besetting Macready about the womanly 
proprieties of the character of Pauline, in ‘The Lady of Lyons, 
till one thought of the ‘ Critique de I’Ecole des Femmes.’ On one 
occasion, when Mr. Landor was famous for the most famous of his 
works, on his name being passed round in their circle by some enter- 
prising guest, Miss Berry said: “Mr. Landor? what has he written ?” 
Lady Morgan, rouged and managing her fan, and asking who was 
Jeremy Taylor, did not show greater ignorance than the modern 
Fiirtilla. 

Let us add to this subject of the ladies a word or two as to 
Chorley’s position among them. 

Though Chorley was a plain man (he calls himself ‘ugly, and he 
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was right), he made wonderful way with women. These seemed to 
think that they might do as they pleased with a rather effeminate 
being, who seemed to belong as much to them as to the other sex. 
However, the manly heart was not lacking, and it did not pass 
unscathed. When a certain artiste blighted some tender aspirations 
of his by marrying another, Chorley made this remarkable record in 
his diary: “One gives out so much more sympathy to them than to 
those of any other class ; one gets back so much less. They are not 
things for long leases! If one could, how much the best would it be 
to live totally alone! I think I have had to uncoil my tendrils so 
often that I shall come to this before very long—to the smooth face 
which tells nothing, and the smooth heart which feels little.” Chorley 
was still more unfortunate in the case where he made his one offer of 
marriage. It was declined, but it is satisfactory to know that 
“though the disappointment was a very severe one, his subsequent 
relations with the author of it were frank and unembittered.” He 
found, however, like most men, that it was not good to be alone; and 
in 1858 he made this mournful entry in his journal: “ moved 
to tears, and full of those hopeless yearnings for rest, for affection, for 
something to lean on, on earth, which I am now sure is not my 
appointment. As God wills !” 

This brief but significant record reminds us of some of the writer’s 
pithy sayings. These are characteristic of the man. Among them 
we notice the following, given here as samples: “That child’s first 
sorrow, which is called a schoolmaster.” In allusion to dinner-table 
hospitality, he notes the very best quality in the words, “exquisite- 
ress, without that super-delicacy which oppresses by its extravagance.” 
And he truly says of days when the saying was extant, “Show me a 
great fiddler, and I'll show you a great fool,” that at such a period “a 
musician was hardlya man.” ‘To have given a boy a musical education 
would have been considered a degradation. Chorley’s pithy descrip- 
tion of Bulwer (Lord Lytton will always be best known by the name 
which he first made famous): “He is a thoroughly satin character ; 
but then it is the xichest satin. Whether it will wear as well as: 
other less glossy materials remains to be seen. It is a fine, energetic, 
inquisitive, romantic mind, if I mistake not, which has been blighted 
and opened too soon.” We can only say we would have as much 
premature opening and blight in a fresh author every year. Bulwer 
was jealous of men of fine presence. He was uneasy at the personal 
advantages of D’Orsay, who was living; and he valued Voltaire, who 
was dead, as much on being a tall man as on his satires or essays. 
Alluding to the bold scepticism of Sir Charles and Lady Morgan, 
Chorley says, “ Both, like all the sceptics I have ever approached, 
were already prejudiced and proof against new impressions.” There 
was more of pithiness in what Chorley once wrote, in reference to the 
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cemetery of Pére La Chaise: “The view thence, over Paris, is superb. 
Was the site of this cemetery chosen with the same view that made 
the Indian be buried on the summit of a high hill that overlooked his 
favourite hunting-ground?” Chorley’s impressions of an Italian 
crowd were summed up in five words: “ Much garlic and little soap.” 
His measure of the men who pass for poets when they are merely 
versifiers (he himself preferred Crabbe to Tennyson) may be guessed 
from what he says of the times: “ This age of jargon, this time when 
whiting’s eyes by so many are permitted to pass as pearls.” The 
most grimly humorous of his pithy sayings was when the house agent 
went with him over the house he had taken in Eaton Place, and half 
apologized for the narrowness of the staircase. “ Never mind,” 
replied Chorley, “I shall require a very narrow coffin.” Well may 
the agent have remarked: “I have sold a great many leases of similar 
houses, sir, but I never heard a gentleman make such an observation 
before.” When Chorley lay in his narrow coffin, as he foresaw it, 
there lay on each side of him a branch from the cedar-trees under 
which he had often happily reclined at Gad’s Hill. He had asked 
that they should be sent to him, for this special purpose. With this 
trait of his tenderness of feeling, we part appropriately from a man 
who belonged to the noble army of workers, and whose real merits 
were only known to the few who were on the closest terms with him 
of intimacy and friendship. 
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Choughts of an English Courist 


On his being informed that the Irish Parliament House in College Green, 
Dublin, was turned into a Bank. 





We all know that Judas was led to betray 
The Master he served, for his own dirty pelf ; 
But he proved his repentance by casting away 
The cash he'd received, and by hanging himself. 








Thus Irish political bagmen of old 1 
Higgled, bargained, and, lastly, their country betrayed. 

Judas only got silver, they stood upon gold, 
And both won the scorn of the parties who paid. 


Here the parallel ends. He repented: not they. 

He hanged himself: they were too shrewd to be rash. 
For on the same place where they settled the pay 

They erected a Bank, and invested the cash. 


E. H. 
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Richard Steele. 


Homan life is a mere inheritance of regrets: those who have no hope 
for the future often commit suicide, like Londonderry and Romilly, or 
go mad, like Swift. The most successful of men, if they have any 
conscience left, live only to ceplore the fact that they have not done 
one-half what they could have done under other circumstances, and 
that those circumstances were, nine times out of ten, after the first 
success, potentially of their own creation. Sir Richard Steele, not 
entirely an unsuccessful man, must have thought somewhat with 
us when he took his inheritance of regrets to Carmarthen and lay 
down to die—when he, as Swift says, with his cruel untruth, 


“From perils of a hundred gaols 
Withdrew, to starve and die in Wales.” 


That the above lines are utterly untrue we need hardly say. When 
the Dean was offended he grew angry; when he grew angry he re- 
mained so; when he was in a permanent state of anger he was 
probably one of the most unscrupulous men who ever lived. Steele went 
to Carmarthen to die, but hardly a beggar; his creditors were almost 
paid, and a balance was left for his daughter. Regrets and failures 
he had for his portion, beyond the portion of most men; but his 
end was tolerably peaceful, considering that he was a disappointed man. 
It is possible that most of our readers would elect to die like Richard 
Steele, and not as his bitter enemy, Jonathan Swift; there is a 
difference between dying mad with bafiled ambition like Swift, and 
sinking quietly down like a tired child as did Steele. 

Their quarrels are finished now, and let us hope that their regrets 
for them are over also; light lie the earth over both their hearts, 
for with all their faults and errors they are dear friends to every one 
speaking or reading the English language. Out from the confused 
dark night of early childish recollection two white hands are stretched 
towards us before all others. One points to gigantic figures upon 
the wall, when the nursery light is growing dim, and we perchance 
are getting frightened: there is no need to fear; it is only the hand 
of Lemuel Gulliver; and the Brobdingnags on the wall are only the 
shades of the sleeping nursemaid. Where does this other hand 
point, while we sit up in our cribs, with the Lilliputians crowding 
over our bed, and binding us with cords not to be loosened until the 
earth goes on our coffin? This second hand points downstairs, where 
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the Christmas music is playing, ard our sisters are footing it in the 
dance with Sir Roger de Coverley. Gulliver and Sir Roger—Swift and 
Steele—are almost our earliest friends, when all issaidand done. More 
than one other writer may have said this in better language than our 
own, but the fact is the same. Human life is made up of regrets, we 
repeat, and many of those regrets arise from the death or estrange- 
ment of early friends; many die and are forgotten, others by no 
means develop into what we in our boyish ardour expected ; and with 
regard to others again, we wonder how we ever could have believed in 
them for a moment; Sir Roger and Gulliver, however, are among 
the few ideal friends who kept their own place: of Sir Roger we still 
believe that he is the most charming old gentleman in existence, and 
that paper 410 was written by Tickell and not by Steele ; of Gulliver 
we retain the opinion that he was a gentleman of agreeable manners, 
combining strong political and social opinions with the modesty which 
is the inseparable accident of all great travellers. We defend neither 
on all points ; Sir Roger frequently laid himself out to misconstruction, 
and Gulliver's behaviour on one occasion, at the court of Lilliput, was 
ill-considered. Certainly in compassing his political ruin it was 
rather hard of his enemies to rake up an old statute against him, but 
the St. Pancras Vestry are doing exactly the same in raking up an 
act of the godly Charles the Second against Sunday traders: on all 
details we are not answerable for either Gulliver or Sir Roger, but 
they are certainly the first, and, with few exceptions, the most lasting 
of our friends. 

There was a wild delusion afloat in our youth that ‘Gulliver's 
Travels’ and the ‘Spectator’ were both “ British classics,” and might 
consequently be put into the hands of childhood; from that cause, 
probably, we so early made the acquaintance of Sir Roger ard Mr. 
Gulliver. We can only say that more people must have talked about 
those books than have read them: there is a coolness about parts of 
both which we will not discuss in an age when Chaucer's ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales’ are elegantly published in ewtenso, and only not read 
because a great majority of people are puzzled at the dialect. But it 
must be said, as a general rule, as regards both Swift and Steele, that 
the flies can be put on one plate and the butter on another: both are 
capable of being Bowdlerised ; a Bowdlerised Smollett would be rather 
dull reading. Mr. Thackeray goes as far as to say that ‘Humphrey 
Clinker’ is “surely the funniest book ever written ;” will any one 
undertake to read the ‘fun’ at a penny reading, before working- 
men’s wives? It is extremely strange that both Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Thackeray, two men whose writings were so singularly pure, should 
have quoted Smollett as such a witty writer, and have considered him, 
or affected to consider him, their master; it would puzzle any one 
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to find a witty passage in Dickens or Thackeray with a double 
entendre in it; it would puzzle any man to find a funny passage in 
Smollett without one. 

Sir Roger is peculiarly the creation of Steele, though greatly 
developed by Addison ; they worked on him almost alternately, Steele 
writing one-third of the papers and Addison nearly two-thirds ; : Bud- 
gell and Tickell wrote three or four. The unfortunate paper, No. 410, 
must either have been written by Steele at a time when he could write 
to his wife this rather singular letter, 


“ Dear Prure,—Sober or not, I am ever yours, 


“ RicHarD STEELE.” 
“Feb. 16, 1716 ”— 


or by Tickell; we are unlikely to find out the truth now, but we are 
almost afraid that we must father it on Steele. 

Possibly a short account of Sir Richard Steele himself claims our 
first attention. For one who knows the real life of Sir Richard Steele 
a dozen know the imaginary life of Sir Roger de Coverley ; a vague im- 
pression which seems to prevail in the cheap literature of twenty years 
ago is, that Steele was a trooper in the Life Guards, perniciously given 
to drink, who by some mysterious means got into the House of Com- 
mons and was promptly expelled. The cheap literature of the present 
day, written as it is by scholars and gentlemen, is somehow scarcely 
fair to him ; let us try to be so, never omitting to mention his faults, 
or on the other hand, to sneer at his virtues, though the temptation 
to do the latter is strong at times. He was particularly connected 
with many great men, literary and other: standing as he does 
between two of our greatest heroes of literature, he is in an un- 
enviable position. From all that we can gather, he was as virtuous 
regarding women as Swift himself, though he had neither a Stella nor 
a Vanessa; with regard to liquor, he found himself in excellent com- 
pany, including Addison, and at one time Johnson. It was a drinking 
age, and he drank. Steele’s drinking, on examination, seems to have 
been tolerably harmless, as far as such a vice can be harmless; it 
only led to an illimitable and almost inconceivable muddle of his pecu- 
niary affairs... Yet he left the world when the world was in his 
debt, and the worst vices he exhibited were those of silly profusion in 
private matters, and a habit of pig-headed stupid honesty in public ones. 

Steele was an Irishman. It is no use disguising the fact, but 
he was as much an Irishman as Swift, Curran, Grattan, Wellington, 
Palmerston, or O'Connell. It is perfectly idle to write at the end of 
your advertisements “No Irish need apply ;” the Irish always do 
apply ; and so persistently that they generally get listened to, after 
the manner of the importunate widow; once put an Irishman 
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into a place, however, and you find that he is about the most diligent 
and conscientious man you can get; shrewd, mobile, and dependent, 
he will do your work as well as any Englishman or Scotchman. When 
he has to originate work for himself the genius of his nation is apt to 
lead him into flights of fancy, which are not easily followed by pig- 
headed English or Scotch ; though even the other two nations have done 
some rather alarming things in the financial way with other people's 
money. Steele was an Irishman, so he was always looking for sup- 
port elsewhere; and an Irishman again in his habit of indomitable 
pluck. No insult or disappointments troubled him long; he was up 
again to his work as soon as he was out of the last trouble. In another 
point, that about women, he was the true Irishman; he pinned his 
faith and love on one woman, and he tenderly courted her to the day 
of his death. She was very stupid and very ill-tempered at times, 
but it made no difference to him: she certainly had, like the late 
Mrs. Pecksniff, “a little property,” but it is hard to believe that it had 
much influence with him. If he had been the reckless fellow which 
some have tried to make him, he would have shaken himself free from 
her, instead of always praying her to stay with him and merely keep 
her temper ; it is not much for a man to ask, but we are afraid that 
he asked it in vain sometimes. 

He was born, as some say, in 1671, at Dublin, the son of a barrister 
of good family. His mother was a Gascoigne, of whom we know very 


little. He lost his father very early—a loss which has produced pos- 
sibly one of the most perfect pieces of writing known: it is familiar 
to most, but so exquisite that we must ask our readers to allow us to 
write it down again: 


“The first sorrow I ever knew was upon the death of my father, at which 
time I was not quite five years of age; but was rather amazed at what all 
the house meant, than possessed with a real understanding why nobody was 
willing to play with me. I remember I went into the room where the body 
lay, and my mother sat weeping alone by it. I had my battledore in my 
hand, and fell a beating the coffin, and calling ‘ Papa!’ for, I know not how, 
I had some slight idea that he was locked up there. My mother catched 
me in her arms—almost smothered me in her embraces—and told me in a 
flood of tears, ‘Papa could not hear me, and would play with me no more, 


for they were going to put him under ground, whence he could never come 
to us again.’” 


Enough. ‘Shall I go on?” says Sterne, in his death of Le Fevre, 
“No.” We quite agree with Mr. Sterne; Le Fevre is pathetic, and 
the dead donkey is tolerable, but Mr. Sterne never wrote anything 
comparable to this story of the battledore and the coffin, for the simple 
reason that he had not got it in him. 


Steele went to the Charterhouse, now removed into the Surrey 
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hills: to name the wonderful men who have come from Charterhouse- 
would require quite as large a volume as that which is required to give 
the school roll of Harrow or Eton. On comparing notes, one discovers 
that a vast number of the scholars of all the great public schools have 
succeeded in making a considerable mess in the councils of the nation ; 
Sir Richard Steele did his best in this respect, but only succeeded in 
making a rather tolerable mess of his own affairs, the nation being left 
comparatively uninjured. Here he made the acquaintance of Addison, 
and formed a life-long friendship, that is, until they fell out late in life 
and used extremely strong language to one another. Doctor Johnson, 
by a (for him) rather foolish mistake, makes Addison speak of Steele as 
“little Dicky ;” the fact being that the “little Dicky” spoken of 
by Addison was a dwarfish actor, who played Gomez in Dryden’s. 
‘Spanish Friar.’ This long friendship between Steele and Addison 
lasted nearly through everything; they were not enemies at Addi- 
son’s death, though Steele had tried his gentle temper rather sorely at 
one time ; he borrowed a thousand pounds of him, and that he paid ; 
he then borrowed a hundred pounds, and the use he made of it exas- 
perated Addison so that he recovered it by law. Still the friendship. 
went on. Lord Macaulay, in accounting for this action of Addison’s, 
finds no excuse for it in his own mind, and so creates what he confesses. 
to be a purely imaginary story; his lordship need not have written a 
scene from a novel to account for it. The simple fact is that Addison, 
who was very poor, thought that Steele could pay him, but would not ; 
he therefore gave Steele a very proper lesson, though we are of opinion 
that he forced Steele to rob Peter in order to pay Paul. Steele and Mr. 
Micawber have a great deal in common as regards their monetary 
transactions; the difference between them is that Steele always had 
some money, and Mr. Micawber never had any. 

From the Charterhouse Steele went to Oxford, and like his more 
famous schoolfellow, Thackeray, left Oxford, as Thackeray did Cam- 
bridge, without taking a degree. He wrote a comedy at Oxford, 
and some verses of his are dated 1695, which would be certainly 
damned for the Newdegate in any ordinary year. They are cer- 
tainly incomparably inferior to Heber’s ‘Palestine, or Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s ‘Belshazzar.’ We doubt if the theatre at Oxford, with 
all its loyalty, would stand the following lines, even about Queen 
Victoria : 

“T see her yet, nature and fortune’s pride. 
A sceptre graced her hand, a king her side ; 
Celestial youth and beauty did impart 
Kestatic visions to the coldest heart.” 


Steele was not a poet; he thought that he would like to be a soldier,. 
and he went as cadet in the Horse Guards. His position was prac- 
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tically that of a trooper until he had thoroughly learned his duty ; 
but then his next move out of the ranks would have been not corporal 
or non-commissioned officer, but ensign, or commissioned officer ; there- 
fore it is somewhat incorrect to say that Sir Richard Steele, M.P., 
was ever a trooper; he had to do stable, guard, and such duties 
with troopers, but it is very doubtful if he ever messed with them: 
any man who has been in certain services knows, as well as we do 
ourselves, the vast difference between a cadet and a trooper; the one 
is received in the drawing-room, the other never passes the kitchen ; 
what were the rules of the service in Steele’s time we do not know. 
Likewise, from comparing various biographies of him, we remain com- 
pletely puzzled as to the various regiments in which he served. He 
certainly enlisted as a volunteer in the Life Guards, which consists of 
cavalry. Then we find him in the Coldstreams, which is now a foot 
regiment, under Lord Cutts. Then he was ensign, and afterwards 
captain, in the Fusiliers, under Lord Lucas, at which time he was 
secretary to Lord Cutts, “the vainest old fool alive,” says Swift. 
Did Lord Cutts or his secretary write 


“ Only tell her that I love, 
Leave the rest to her and fate; 
Some kind planet from above 
May perhaps her pity move. 
Lovers on their stars must wait. 
Only tell her that I love. 


“ Why, oh, why should I despair ? 
Mercy’s pictured in her eye. 
If she once vouchsafes to hear, 
Welcome hope and welcome fear. 
She’s too good to let me die; 
Why, oh, why should I despair ?” 


We suspect that this very pretty balderdash is straight from the noble 
' hand of Lord Cutts. Steele, when, like Silas Wegg, he “dropped into 
poetry,” never wrote such extremely pretty verses or such illimitable 
nonsense. 

At this time Steeie seems to have been divided between his extreme 
satisfaction at the enjoyment of the pleasures of this wicked world, 
and a very strong opinion that there was a next one. He was very 
much dissatisfied with himself: he was very fond of eating, drink- 
ing and sleeping, but he felt that there was something higher and 
nobler than the mere discharge of physical functions in a way which 
produced the contentment of a fattening hog, in clean straw, in a 
warm sty. When men get into this state of mind they mostly seek 
@ formula, by which to express, to themselves firstly, and to God after- 
wards, their desire of a higher life. Men generally seize the first 
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formula which comes to their hand—a fact by no means unknown to 
our friends the Jesuits or to our friends the Methodists; the former 
would lead a man into slavery as dark as that of Comte (we are only 
quoting Mr. John Stuart Mill), the latter would leave a man nearly 
perfect political freedom. It was rather fortunate for Ensign Steele 
that when he found himself “awakened” there was not a Romish 
priest handy ; he was perfectly ready for one, and a great convert 
has been lost. Sensitive and—we will not write the second epithet— 
natures like his are utterly abroad without religion. Steele took to 
religion with the formulas which were most familiar to him, and what 


is more, he stuck to his religion with all his faults. The key to the 


whole man’s life is, that he created a high standard for himself, and was 
eternally vexed that he could not attain it. Addison never erected any 


particular standard ; he could not help being good; Becky Sharp says. 


that anybody could be good with three thousand a year. We doubt 
that, because we have seen a great many people who were extremely 


naughty on four times the money. Lut we say that Addison was. 


good, because he had a perfect temper, unswerving honesty, and a 
heart and soul entirely incapable of wrong-doing in any shape or form. 
A world of Addisons would be so perfect that any improvement on it 
would become an unnecessary impertinence: poor Ensign Steele had 
Addison and William the Third in his mind's eye when he wrote ‘The 
Christian Hero’ and dedicated it—to Lord Cutts! 

The effect of this work was not by any means encouraging. We 
knew an old lady once, who, in a fit of absence of mind, said grace 
before sitting down to a rubber of whist. A traditional sporting 
parson is said to have given out from the reading-desk, “the Collect 
for the Sunday next before the Derby.” Steele’s ‘Christian Hero’ 


was received by the mess of the Fusiliers very much as though a 


gentleman were to propose to read prayers at Tattersall’s the night 
before the St. Leger. It was all as good as—as—Addison, but it 
would not do; the fact was that he was not in a position to preach ; 
his comrades might quote against him : 
“ Some parsons are like finger-posts, 
I’ve often heard them say. 
They never go to heaven themselves, 
But only point the way.” 


A doctor who will not take his own medicine inspires little confi- 
dence ; but when a man preaches and does not practise he does an 
infinity of positive harm. There is no set of men who have served the 
state better, or done more to raise the moral tone of their associates, 
than the religious soldier, such as a Gardiner, a Havelock, or a Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby ; but then they showed the fruit of their teaching 
in their own lives; we fear that Steele did not. 
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About this time he fought a ‘duel: two officers quarrelled, ard 
Steele made the peace between them with such success that the one 
with whom he had used his strongest efforts was persuaded that 
Steele was in the interest of his antagonist and challenged the peace- 
maker. Steele was only just recovering from an illness, but was 
forced to go out, and wounded his man very severely. Adams seems 
to think that this duel arose indirectly from the badinage which Steele 
received about the ‘ Christian Hero:’ he certainly was in a fair way of 
never hearing the last of that most ill-timed publication. To save his 
character he wrote a play, which being very successful, he was for- 
given. He had now the character which Mrs. Quickly gives to John 
Rugby. “No tell-tale nor breed-hate. His worst fault is, that he is 
given to prayer; he is something peevish that way; but nobody but 
has his fault. Let that pass.” 

The writing of a play at that time was a rather audacious change 
from the ‘Christian Hero’ style of literature: the stock argument of 
most plays was conjugal infidelity of the most shameless kind. Lamb, 
in defending such plays as were written by Wycherly and Vanbrugh, 
says that they pretend to no morality because they were written by 
men who merely created an imaginary picture of society in which 
morality was a mere matter of philosophical speculation: not by any 
means a powerful defence, from the most dearly-loved essayist of 
England after Addison: the fact was that Lamb could not help 
admiring the great constructive powers and the brilliant wit of these 
plays, and so he made the best he could of them; he had much better 
have let them take care of themselves. On certain grounds they are 
hideously immoral; a Jacquerie or a Reign of Terror would be per- 
fectly justifiable if the morals of the reigning class were so atrocious 
as they are described in the plays of the Restoration and those imme- 
diately following it. Aphra Behn can be pretty strong, but she 
is generally considered to write on the side of virtue: in the majority 
of plays at the latter end of the seventeenth century, the popular hero 
was the adulterer. Lord Macaulay lays all this to the credit of the 
Puritans; Leigh Hunt is rather more feeble in his excuses than 
Charles Lamb for these astounding plays. The fact lies in a nutshell ; 
both Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt saw with their exquisitely 
critical eyes points of construction and brightness of dialogue rarely 
equalled in any age; the plays were condemned for their immorality, 
yet they were so good in particular ways that something had to be 
said for them. The blacker the negro, the more whitewash required, 
and certainly Lamb and Hunt daubed them with somewhat untem- 
pered mortar. 

Steele wrote a respectable play: Jeremy Collier, in 1698, had pub- 
lished his attack on the English stage. He had won, having beaten 
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even Congreve. Steele’s play, ‘The Funeral, or Grief 4 la mode,’ was 
acted in 1702, and Steele had the benefit of seeing the change in 
public opinion. ‘The Funeral’ is respectable, but surely extremely 
dull reading, in spite of Sydney Smith, who, being like Dickens and 
Thackeray, far higher than the men he pretended to adore, used them 
as clothes-horses. The women are rather idiots,are they not? Why 
anybody wanted to marry any of them is rather a mystery; they 
did not seem to know anything; they required a great deal more 
winning than they were worth: they are intolerably affected and 
dictatorial before marriage; what they were after one can only 
uess. 

. The theory which underlies this play, and one-half of the more 
tolerable virtuous plays and novels which followed, is this. A man is 
determined to marry a particular woman, and she at once puts on 
every air of silly coquetry of which she is mistress; the more silly 
and petulant she is, the more he is supposed to be determined to gain 
her. Swift, in one of his nameless hideous horrors, has satirised this 
supposed habit of women in a way which makes one inclined to assist 
Mr. Calcraft in hanging him. But is the fact true with the majority 
of women, or was it ever true? Men don’t want women to rush into 
their arms ; but a woman who keeps a man at bay too long, through 
sheer humbug, may gain an ardent lover, but will find herself linked 
to an exceedingly suspicious husband—a husband who watches for 
her to make up the arrears of that confidence which she lost in her 
pre-matrimonial childishnesses. 

Steele’s women are the women of mediocre eighteenth century 
comedy: and they have at times a rather alarming family likeness 
to Lady Steele and Lady Warwick, as far as we can judge of those 
two ladies from the extremely small means at our command. Both 
Addison and Steele seem to have suffered from the same domestic 
trouble. Addison, his detractors say, used to take refuge from the 
wife of his bosom at Button’s, where he took more wine than was good 
for a delicate constitution like his; he could not always stand Lady 
Warwick. Steele was in the same trouble. We find him writing, 


“Dearest Berna on Eartu,—Pardon me if you do not see me till 
eleven o'clock, having met a schoolfellow from India, by whom I am 
to be informed in things this night which extremely concern your 
‘obedient husband, 


“ RicHarD STEELE.” 


We hope for the sake of peace Lady Steele was asleep when he got 
home, and that he remembered to take his boots off before getting into 
bed; a bullying wife is apt to make a lying husband, and we do not 
believe in the schoolfellow from India. Addison had to take so much 
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drink to make him talk brilliantly—he could never speak in Parlia- 
ment—that Steele was generally fuddled before Addison began ; conse- 
quently, the suggestion about the boots is not out of place. Is it not 
wildly possible that Lady Warwick and Lady Steele might have kept 
their husbands at home by a different course of treatment, and not 
driven them to taverns for the sake of society, by simply assisting to 
entertain their husbands’ friends at home, and listening to the best 
conversation of the century ? 

The play of the ‘Tender Husband’ followed, and then the ‘ Lying 
Lover.’ The latter play was unsuccessful ; it is possible that Steele 
attended to Jeremy Collier’s strictness too closely, for he is not only 
dull but preaches. Of this play he told a startled House of Commons 
years after, “it was damned for its piety.” 

The glorious, pious, and immortal memory of the great William 
might have been drunk pottles deep by Steele but for “the little gen- 
tleman in black velvet,’ who brought a sudden end to that monarch’s 
career. The King’s horse stumbled on a molehill, to the great satis- 
faction of some of the Tories, and to the great dissatisfaction of Defoe 
and Steele: Steele, however, was an Irishman, and managed, though 
entirely honest, to keep right side uppermost. A very singular thing 
is told which we should like to see verified; it is said that Steele’s 
name was the last ever written down for preferment by William the 
Third, and that the fact was discovered after his death. The story 
has been told in various ways, but it seems to come from Steele him- 
self, who on matters of this kind was no liar: it is in the highest 
degree probable, but is worth historically about the same as an ex 
parte state paper from I'etter Lane; that is to say, not worth the 
paper on which it is written. 

He fared better than he expected: it is possible that Addison used 
his influence, now recognised, from his remarkable talents and blameless 
life, to get Steele appointed gazetteer; he was also made gentleman usher 
tothe Prince Consort. He left the army and married ; his income at 
this time is difficult to calculate. He had three hundred pounds a year 
as gazetteer, and something from other sources: his wife, who lived 
only a few months, had a property in Barbadoes, which he inherited : 
we, however, do not find his name on the list of estates on that 
island forty years later, and it does not seem to be known among the 
traditions of that very aristocratic dependency. The lady having died 
suddenly, Steele very soon looked about for another helpmate, also 
with a little property. ‘The second lady was Miss Scurlock, of Llan- 
gunnor, Carmarthen, heiress to four hundred pounds a year. Vent, 
vidi, vici, Richard Steele might have said of himself. He was then, 
a handsome fellow of thirty-six, thirty-two, or thirty-one. Nobody 
seems to know, and therefore we do not pretend to decide. A Richard 
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Steele was born in 1671. If that was the man, he was thirty-six in 
1707, at which time he married Miss Scurlock, after a wonderfully 
short courtship. His statement of his income to her mother is as 
follows : 
£ 

Barbadoes estate (let with negroes) . 85 

Gazetteer office . : ; ; . 3800 

Gentleman usher . ‘ : . 100 


1250 

Deductions : 
Interest of £3000 debt ‘ . 180 
Tax foremployment . . . 40 


Remainder of income : ; . 1025 
Steele’s marriage was for some reason private. Mrs. Steele married 
without her mother’s consent, and awaited it until she would come to 
him by some process of reasoning which we confess ourselves unable 
to follow. He appears to have protested against it at first, but then 
as afterwards she appears to have made him do nearly as she chose. 
He writes to her still as Mistress Scurlock : 


“ Mapam,—Being very uneasy when absent from you, I desire you 
would give me leave to come to your house. Pray let Mrs. Warren 
be in the way to admit your obliged humble servant, 

** RicHARD STEELE.” 


Ten days after this he is still asking for her mother’s consent, and 
concealing the fact that they were married. He compliments his 
wife on her filial virtue in only consenting to come to his arms with 
her mother’s blessing. It is very probable that Mrs, Steele’s sudden 
accession of filial piety after marrying without her mother’s leave 
had something to do with the old lady’s power of administering the 
property : it is evident, however, that everything was soon comfortable 
as far as Mrs. Scurlock was concerned ; and they shortly after started 
housekeeping on a scale which would have required about double 
their income, had the income even existed, which it did not. Steele 
scarcely saw six hundred pounds cash in reality: he was certainly in 
debt when he married. During his mother-in-law’s lifetime he only 
got from the Welsh estate what she chose to give him, and on this he 
and his wife started a style of living which would take nearly three 
thousand pounds a year now. His excuse was that it was necessary 
for him to keep up appearances. This laudable effort to advance his 
fortunes by display only gained him one eminent acquaintance, that 
is to say, the Sheriff of Middlesex: when he ultimately got out of 
debt, or nearly so, he died. He started with a town house ; a country 
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house at Hampton Court, near Lord Halifax; a carriage and pair, 
sometimes with four horses, a riding horse for Mrs. Steele, and 
everything else in proportion. Addison lent him a thousand pounds, 
which he, as we have said before, repaid; but nothing could keep 
such extravagance from continual trouble. Why Mrs. Steele allowed 
it is a question which is easily answered, she was not in possession 
of facts: Steele did not know the state of his own affairs, and 
believed in the most agreeable view of them; this he magnified and 
decorated to make himself agreeable to his wife with whom he was 
utterly in love; she developed into a “screw,” but can we, on the 
whole, blame ihe poor lady because she was not a Mrs. Micawber, and 
had not the charming habit which that lady had of believing with a 
splendid devotion in the financial ability of an entirely thriftless. 
husband. 

Starting almost at the very first, it becomes obvious from Steele’s 
letters to his wife that he was in difficulties, and that she gradually 
had got the habit of facing facts, and of letting him know, sometimes 
with very little gentleness, that he was not (financially) the man she 
took him to be. She was devoted to him in the most proper manner, 
but her devotion took the form of such extreme anxiety about his well- 
being that the domestic hearth seems to have been warmed with 
something stronger than sea-coal; that is an elegant way of saying 
that she made the house too hot to hold him. No novelist, as far as 
we are aware, has as yet attempted to sketch the character of an in- 
visible woman from the letters of her husband ; it is highly probable 
that no person alive would be likely to succeed in giving the world a 
detailed character from almost purely one-sided evidence, except 
George Eliot, who is capable of anything. The only attempt ever 
made in that way was by a Frenchman in the ‘ Famille Benoiton.’ In 
that piece, the woman, who has been the ruin of the family by neglect, 
is never seen, and only heard of periodically by the fact that she is 
not at home. “ Ou est Madame ?” is asked continually. “ Elle est 
sortie,” is the answer. At last, at the dénouement, when she might 
have been of some use, the question is asked, but is answered with a 
slight difference. Madame has been at home, but is once more gone 
out. Mrs. Steele, or Lady Steele, is practically as unreal a person as 
Madame Benoiton, she never appears. <A parallel between her and 
the French lady holds only partially good, however: the author, 
whether of novel or play, who would sketch the relations between 
Steele and his wife, must draw on his imagination so far as to represent 
fact—a very difficult thing, only to be accomplished by a very first-rate 
hand. Our imaginary author would have to represent a perfectly 
doting husband, doting to imbecility, who is eternally making excuses 
for not coming home ; and a wife who is continually wanting him to 
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come home soon, and then making his home so excessively disagree- 
able that he is glad to get out of itagain. The (we hope) imaginary 
wife of Albert Diirer was not more disagreeable at times than Lady 
Steete; it would take the pen of a Richter to describe her. Only a 
nagging woman is capable of driving an honest fellow like Steele into 
such mean subterfuges to avoid her company unless he could be assured 
of her temper. The woman was disappointed in her husband’s 
finances ; she onthe whole behaved well, but hers was not a bosom on 
which he could lay his head, find peace, and start again diligent and 
newly strung for fresh effort; the encouragement he got was from his 
friends: Addison was Steele’s wife. They quarrelled, it is true, and 
Steele was in the wrong; but Addison was the dearest friend which 
Steele ever had, and Steele’s friendship for Addison outlasted every- 
thing. 

Lord Macaulay, in one of his essays, declares that Steele never 
did any good without Addison’s assistance. Surely there is a moral 
inaccuracy here; yet practically there is very much truth in it. Like 
many other of the critical bulls originally issued from Buccleugh Place, 
Edinburgh, N.B., it makes one angry until we see the partial truth 
contained in it. Steele had no home, and he was partly lost without 
the guidance of his real better half, Addison; but to say that he 
was powerless without him is to speak inaccurately. Lord Macaulay 
desired to prove that Addison would, in a future state, sit at the 
head of all the Whigs in heaven, himself included; nobody ever 
doubted the fact except sinners and Tories; but in proving it Lord 
Macaulay goes a little out of his way in running down Steele. 
Steele had to write against time, with a wife continually demanding 
money ; he did a vast number of things without any assistance from 
Addison at all; and he certainly as an originator beat Addison hollow. 
It is idle to say that we should have had Sir Roger de Coverley with- 
out Steele, though Addison has developed the character in its most 
tender and ornamental points; or that Steele’s best papers could have 
been written with the dread of the invasion of a scolding woman 
into his study. Steele’s home was not happy, and so his best 
papers were written at his office or at worse places. Lord Macaulay 
does not allow for a foolish woman or an unhappy home. 

One fragment of a letter from Mrs. Steele to her husband is 
extremely sad. The poor lady and he had been quarrelling, and very 
likely he was in the wrong; the chances are about even that he was. 
She writes, “It is but an addition to our uneasiness to be at vari- 
ance with one another. I beg your pardon if I have offended you. 
God forgive you for adding to the sorrow of a heavy heart. That is 
above all sorrow, but for your sake.” 

_ Ah, Mrs, Steele! half a dozen such letters as that and your lover, 
12 
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who wrote to you as a lover to the end, would have been at your feet, 
not as a lover but asa husband; you would never have had him 
write to you about “your rival A—s—n” (Addison). We may 
misjudge the woman, and we hope that we do; we can go no further 
with her. She had lived a peaceful life before she married him, pos- 
sibly, though not a fine one. She had at first a grand time of it with 
her carriage, and then things went badly: she seems never to have 
exerted herself, and to have made her home uncomfortable, not through 
unkindness, but through simple petulance. That she could act bravely 
on what most women would consider a great matter there is no doubt. 
Steele confessed to her that he had an illegitimate daughter. She 
took the young lady into her house and treated her in a way which 
made her own children jealous. To intending novelists we may men- 
tion that the young lady was lovely and accomplished; that Steele 
intended to marry her to Richard Savage, with a dowry of one thou- 
sand pounds (where the thousand pounds was to come from does not 
appear) ; that Steele, discovering the real character of Savage, broke 
off the arrangement ; that the young lady married a tradesman below 
her and became a saintly person, while Richard Savage followed the 
path which he had chalked out for himself early in life, and went to 
the devil. If a young novelist cannot make a tale out of that, he or 
she had better quit the trade at once. 

The ‘ Tatler,’ one of the greatest English classics, is but rarely read 
now. Steele originated it, without the least idea that it was to live as 
long as the language is spoken. Addison, not long gone to Ireland, 
backed him up, certainly as early as the eighteenth paper. Steele says 
about Addison, “I was undone by my auxiliary. When I had once 
called him in I could not subsist without dependence on him.” 
Addison wrote forty-one papers out of two hundred and seventy-one. 
Steele originated it, and also brought it to an end, in a way for which 
we are unable to account. It is certain that he made a great deal 
of money, both by the original publication and the republication in 
volumes. 

The ‘Spectator’ followed at once; that collection of essays and 
stories, a large portion of which many of us have had to translate into 
Latin prose for about six years of our life. The sentiments are trans- 
cendent, the English prose absolutely incomparable ; but whether for 
virtuous sentiment or admirable English, Addison reigns supreme, 
though Tickell, Steele, and Budgell run him hard at times. We doubt 
very much if the ‘ Spectator’ is greatly read now, save for the adven- 
tures of Sir Roger de Coverley and Will Honeycomb, both creations 
of Steele. We have just read the inimitably witty and pathetic love 
story of Hilpa and Shalum, and it appears to us exactly the same as 
it was thirty years ago; the more often you read it the more the 
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judgment of your early insight is confirmed. It has been translated 
into many languages, and those who say that it is the most outrageous 
piece of twaddling balderdash in the language are entirely wrong: 
there are many worse. The sentiments are of the most virtuous 
kind, absolutely faultless: the only question which could possibly 
arise in a degraded mind is this: whether the young lady was 
worth all the trouble? To say that Hilpa had the remotest resem- 
blance to Lady Warwick is to say more than we dare; yet the paper 
goes to the world with Addison’s name, and the circumstances are not 
entirely dissimilar. 

The ‘Spectator’ was brought toa close in 1712. Addison pub- 
lished a supplementary volume in 1714 without Steele’s help. There- 
fore the story of Hilpa and Shalum was written two years before his 
marriage with Lady Warwick. Steele meanwhile had started the 
‘Guardian’ in 1713, with a new set of characters and a new set of 
writers. Addison, as usual, came to his aid, and wrote forty-one 
papers to Steele’s eighty-two, the rest, numbering forty-two, were 
written by the great Bishop Berkeley—who wrote fourteen—Alex- 
ander Pope, and John Gay, Philips, and Rowe: it is possible that no 
paper has ever had such a list of great classical names among its con- 
tributory before or since. ‘This will hardly be disputed when we add 
to the names above mentioned those of Hughes, Budgell, Tickell, 
Parnell, Wotton, and Young (‘ Night Thoughts’). It seems incredible 
that such a paper should come to an abrupt end, but it most undoubt- 
edly did so, and left Steele in a heavy quarrel with Swift. It was a 
very ugly thing to quarrel with Swift, and there is little good in 
raking it up. Steele charged Swift with being the ‘ Examiner.’ 
Swift denied it to Addison, saying that he had saved Steele from ruin 
by his political power: Addison showed the letter to Steele: Steele 
wrote to Swift, laughing at his claim of having saved him: Swift’s 
reply is grinding and terrible. He could be inexorably harsh, and 
was a master of a certain kind of fence; Steele was no match for him 
in the Dean’s own peculiar manner. The Dean had a point, and that 
was that he had certainly pleaded for Steele to Harley; he made the 
most of this; but Steele knew, or thought he knew, that the Dean 
was lying hard about his connection with the Tory paper, the 
‘Examiner.’ The Dean was this kind of man—a man rather uncom- 
mon, though there are a few in rather eminent positions even now : 
he loved power; he loved to hold a card in his hand against a man, 
and let him know that he held it. He held such a card against Steele, 
and thought that he should smash him by playing it. Steele made 
him play it, and then laughed in his face, asking him what was the 
next card. There was no other. Steele, the soldier, the playwright, 
the Bohemian, stood simply on his own legs, and said, ‘‘ Here am I, 
Richard Steele: you, Jonathan Swift, can’t say or do anything against 
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me which has not been said and done before: you have no more to 
say against me; I have my friends, you have yours; let us see who’s 
the best man.” Nothing in this world is so dangerous as driving an 
honest man, of good ability, with a wife to back him up, into a corner, 
Swift, wifeless, tried it, and Swift came out second best: but he never 
forgave Steele. The wretched man wrote envenomed personal attacks 
on Richard Steele, which Steele never could by any chance have read, 
and when he was quite happy. In the country once we heard cone 
man say to an eminent author, “ You caught it in the last 
week.” “Did I?” said the other. “ As I never see that paper I do not 
particularly care.” 

One of the things which half ruined Steele for some time was the 
publication of the now celebrated ‘Guardian’ on the demolition of 
the works at Dunkirk. The sentence which gave most offence was, 
“The British nation expects the immediate demolition of Dunkirk.” 
This would be about equivalent to saying now, “The British nation 
expects that her Majesty will see the treaty with Russia carried out in 
its integrity.” A most harmless sentence, but one which was thought 
by those who chose to think so, among others by Swift, to be a deadly 
insult to her Majesty. In this year he was elected to the borough of 
Stockbridge, at the nomination of the Duke of Newcastle; a petition 
was lodged against him for bribery, but was never pursued; his 
enemies intended to inflict a much more serious blow on him than the 
mere loss of an election. He was duly elected in August, 1713, and 
took his seat the next March, having meanwhile written a very violent 
Whig pamphlet, ‘The Crisis,’ and three papers in the ‘ Englishman,’ 
which contained some pretty strong reflections upon Queen Anne. 
His first parliamentary experience was the extremely unpleasant one 
of having to defend himself before the House on a charge of sedition. 
Robert Walpole spoke for him, as did also Walpole’s brother, Horace, 
with Lords Lumley, Hinchinbroke, and Finch. Lord Finch had reason 
to speak in Steele’s favour, for when his sister had been attacked by the 
‘Examiner’ for knitting in church “ in the immediate presence of God 
and the Queen” (“ Write God first,” says Dogberry), Steele some- 
what savagely defended the lovely sinner, who was afterwards Duchess 
of Somerset. Young Lord Finch had never. spoken before, and when 
he got on his legs he found that he could not say ene word. “I 
can’t speak for the man, but I’d fight for him,” blundered out the 
honest young nobleman, sitting down. The House was so pleased 
with his modesty and pluck that they forced him on his legs again, 
on which Lord Finch suddenly found his tongue and astonished the 
House by a most capital speech. Steele, however, was expelled the 
House by a vote of 248 against 154. Hallam says that it was the 
first instance in which the House of Commons so identified itself with 
the executive administration independently of the sovereign’s person 
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as to consider itself libelled by those who impugned its measures. 
There is no appeal against Mr. Hallam, and so we are safe in writing 
down his account of the matter. 

Steele now retired into private life, except as far as literature was 
concerned. He writes to his wife exhorting her not to be dismayed, 
and also that some one has paid in three thousand pounds to his 
account. He was but a short time under a cloud; Queen Anne died 
on the Ist of August, and the tables were completely turned. 


“ Dear Prue,—I have been loaded with compliments by the Regency. 
I am assured of something immediately. I desire you to send mea 
guinea. I shall have cash in the morning. 


“ Ricu. STEELE.” 


The licence for Drury Lane Theatre having expired, it was renewed, 
Steele being patentee, and receiving about a thousand pounds a year 
from Colley Cibber and the other managers. He was made Surveyor 
of the Hampton Court Stables, a magistrate for Middlesex, and deputy- 
lieutenant. He was also elected to Parliament for Boroughbridge, and 
took Prue for a jaunt to York, when he went to his election, at which 
place she stayed, he going on to Boroughbridge alone, and promising 
her faithfully not to get drunk. But poor Prue was not long to remain 
Mrs. Steele: a grand banquet was given by the deputy-lieutenant of 
Middlesex to the lord-lieutenant, Lord Clare, and an address to the King ~ 
was drawn up. Richard Steele, Esq., M.P., wrote it for them, and 
became Sir Richard Steele, while poor honest Prue, for whom the close 
of all earthly honours and all earthly vexations was approaching, became 
her ladyship. The event was celebrated by a splendid banquet to two 
hundred persons, with all kinds of wine. Addison wrote some lines of 
exquisite wit, which were spoken after dinner, and which gave the 
character of Steele in so perfect a manner that his history is complete : 
all Steele’s projects and mistakes are touched on with a loving hand, 
and at last the guests are informed in confidence that their-host 
intends to convert the Pope immediately. 

Steele was, however, only moderately rewarded for his sufferings 
in the cause of party, which in reality had not been very great. 
Walpole sent him five hundred pounds as a present, and he must 
have made a tolerable sum by literature. The Rebellion of 1715 
came on, and Steele became a commissioner of forfeited estates. About 
the end of August, 1716, Lady Steele left him with the children, 
while she went for about a year to her mother’s at Carmarthen. 
There seems to have been no quarrel, but Steele seems to have 
been most beggarly poor for some reason: he writes, “ We had not, 
when you left us, an inch of candle or a pound of coal in the house, 
but we do not want now.’ Steele’s letters to his wife thus far 
are rather wearisome, for Lady Steele seems to have generally been 
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in a bad humour, and once complains that he owes her eight hun- 
dred pounds, advising him to take care of his soul; he gives her the 
same advice and denies the debt. Old Mrs. Scurlock died, and there 
may have been some amelioration of their affairs; but Steele was 
bound to make his fortune to please his wife, and, in order to gain 
that end, threw a large sum of money in a plan for bringing fish to 
London alive. Salmon was then about five shillings a pound when it 
could be got in the Thames; the attempt was made to bring it from 
the Irish rivers, but the fish dashed themselves to pieces in the transit, 
and the thing was a failure: it shared the fate of his early efforts 
after the philosopher's stone. 

Lady Steele, to whom we hope we have done justice, returned to 
him, and they seem to have been happy together. Steele had pre- 
viously been in Edinburgh, where he had been well received. In 
1718 we find him at Blenheim with the Duke of Marlborough ; on 
the 20th of December, 1718, Lady Steele died, he having, with all his 
faults of commission and omission, been as much a lover as a husband 
to her until the last. She was only forty when she died, he being 
about forty-eight: much as she may have had to undergo from her 
husband’s carelessness in money matters, he never gave her one 
moment's uneasiness on the score of jealousy. 

The loss of the woman he loved so dearly was quickly followed by 
the estrangement of the dearest friend he had ever known. Lord 
Sunderland introduced a bill limiting the number of the House of 
Peers, that is to say, preventing the creation of fresh peers by the 
sovereign for the purpose of carrying any political measure through 
the Upper House. Steele was furious at the measure, and published 
a paper called the ‘ Plebeian,’ in which he argued that the limiting 
of the number of the peers gave them an almost overwhelming power, 
for they became an oligarchy almost under the power of the court, 
whereas, by giving the sovereign the power of creating a majority 
in their chamber, they were more dependent on the will of the 
nation as represented by the sovereign. He does not seem to notice 
the fact that the House of Lords exists only by the will of the sove- 
reign, that is, in reality, by the will of the ministry, for no nobleman 
can take his seat in the House of Lords without a call from the 
Crown. Addison took an entirely opposite view from Steele in 
the ‘Old Whig.’ The end was a quarrel, in which we think Steele, 
though he was right in his argument, was wrong in his conduct: he 
should have been more respectful to Addison. ‘The bill was lost, and 
the privilege of the Crown remains; but it was a bitter victory for 
Steele, living as he did by the breath of the ministry. His persecu- 
tion by the Duke of Newcastle, his loss of fortune, his quiet retire- 
ment to Carmarthen, where he forgot his quarrel with Dennis, with 
Addison—everything—in a quiet and peaceable end, our space gives us 
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no room to narrate. At the end he had no enemies save Swift and 
Dennis. Vast sums of money for those times must have passed through 
his hands. Adams considers that the loss of his patent as Governor of 
the Comedians amounted to a fine of £10,000! In 1722, when his 
‘Conscious Lovers’ was acted, the King sent him £500. Little seems 
to have remained. The early mass of debt was too overwhelming. 

A good man, and a very clever one. He had one great blessing in 
life, the friendship of Addison ; he had one great misfortune, a posthu- 
mous reputation greater than his own. He lived with Addison, worked 
with Addison, and is always spoken of in comparison with him. Addi- 
son was so greatly his superior, that Richard Steele will suffer for all 
time by enforced comparison with a much grander man. 

















Philip Leigh. 


Cuapter I. 


DARTMOOR. 


“The love of liberty with life is given, 
And life itself th’ inferior gift of Heaven.”—DRryYDEN. 


Tue Autumn sun was sinking slowly and gloriously behind the 
western Tors ; the land lay still and quiet. A glorious calm, a sense 
of freedom, a feeling as of heaven near at hand pervaded the scene, as 
Philip Leigh and I sat on a great Tor watching the glories of the 
setting sun. All round us stretched the open moor, wild and free ; 
‘doubly free to us, escaped but for a moment from the toil and bustle, 
heat and strife, of London. That morning we had left Princetown 
behind us, that melancholy place penetrated with prison atmosphere, 
a dungeon town among the free moorland; we had seen the last band 
of scowling convicts labouring painfully to win a niggard harvest 
from the barren soil, seen the last warder—an innocent prisoner 
sharing, for the sake of daily bread, the loneliness and almost the 
punishment of crime—pacing to and fro on the portion of wall which 
it was his duty to guard ; passed the last field enclosed by that long 
stretch of granite wall, the boundary of the prison ground ; all these 
we had passed hours ago, yet their memory haunted me still. 

A prison doubly a prison, for it looked not on walls and houses and 
roads (those prison bonds»which we make for ourselves), but on the 
giant Tors, on the great moor, the wild marsh; and gazing I first 
understood how it is that the dwellers in barren lands often love them 
so well, why the Highlander loves his mountains and the Arab his 
sandy wastes. For the wilderness has a beauty of its own, and there 
are eyes to which the outline of the hills, now grey, now blue, now 
purple, the gleam of water far away, the passing shadow of clouds 
over the land, are dearer far than swelling meadows and stately woods. 

There lay the moors boundless (as far as eye could reach) as the 
ocean itself. Some such thoughts as these had surely crossed the 
mind of Philip, for he rose to his feet, took off his hat and said 
reverently : 

“Thank God for freedom !” then stood awhile facing the west wind, 
drinking in deep draughts of it as it blew past us, laden with the rich 
sweet scent of the heather and furze. Oh! that wasa day of beauty, 
of rest, of peace, of liberty, a satisfying of every sense almost to over- 
flowing, a day that goes and comes not again. Such days come to 
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most through life, days in which when we look back on them we live 
again. So it is with me; I think upon that day and in a moment of 
time I stand again on the purple heather, the huge granite blocks 
frown behind me, the scent of the furze comes wafted on the breath 
of the wind, the Dart gleams far away, the great white clouds chasing 
each other through the vault of heaven cast their shadows on the 
moor, and Philip Leigh stands by my side. Ah true friend! ah 
happy time ! 

Slowly and reluctantly Philip turned away as the last glimpse of 
the sun disappeared behind the hills. ‘Come Ned, we must walk 
fast if we wish to get. to Ashburton to-night,” he said, and we re- 
sumed our road. 

Though seemingly surrounded on all sides by the moor, we had in 
fact been close to its eastern bounds, and soon we neared the culti- 
vated land on its borders, and walked along its edge. Far below us 
lay a long green valley, and farther off still the woods of Holne Chase 
and Buckland, close to which stood out the bold Beacon, clothed near 
its base with young wood, but barren at its summit. 

“JT wish we could find a spring or come across a cottage,” said 
Philip, as we hastened over the good moor road; “I am so thirsty.” 

His wish was almost immediately fulfilled; a turn in the road 
brought us in sight of a cottage, built, as is usual in the moor, of 
granite and pitched or painted black. As we came near it was easy 
to see that the inhabitants took more pride in their dwelling than is 
often seen thereabouts. A'small garden in front of the cottage was 
carefully kept, and screened from the prevailing wind by a row of the 
ribes or flowering currant. Behind the house was a vegetable garden, 
with one of those wonderful walls made of uncut stones, without 
mortar or cement, full of holes, and seemingly certain to fall in the 
next gale, yet which, strange to say, stand from one generation to 
another the storms of the stormiest part of the West of England. 

On knocking at the door a low voice bade us enter. We did so, 
and found the sole occupants of the room to be a young and pretty 
country-woman, who sat in a rude armchair near the fire, and an 
infant, apparently a few weeks old, which she held in her arms. 

The room was furnished solidly (everything is solid on the moor) 
with a large table—on which were laid preparations for supper—oak 
chairs and an oak dresser. The floor was of rough stone, yet the 
place was cheerful enough; the peat-fire blazed, the hearth was 
swept up, the kettle sang over the fire, the furniture was clean, the 
woman herself carefully and neatly dressed. Our appearance seemed 
to cause her some alarm ; what with our knapsacks, our fishing-rods, 
and our clothes (not improved by a fortnight’s roughing), we certainly 
did look rather wild. But Philip’s voice, as he made his request for 
some milk or some water, reassured her instantly. 
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“Some milk, sir? oh yes ;’ then raising her voice she called : 

“Conny, Conny! bring in a pitcher of milk! be quick, child!” 

In a minute the child entered. Philip and I looked at each other 
in mute amazement. We had seen many hundred specimens of 
Devonshire children—clean and dirty, clever and stupid, but never one 
like this one. She was perfectly lovely—I say it advisedly—ex- 
quisitely fair, with large eyes the colour of the violet, and long curling 
hair of a golden brown. She was in no way disconcerted at our ap- 
pearance, unexpected as it must have been, but came forward with 
her pitcher of milk with a graceful self-possession seldom seen among 
women, rare indeed in a child. 

“Take down two glasses, Conny,” said the woman by the fire. 

The child set down her pitcher on the floor and moved towards a 
chair, for the glasses were above her reach; but Philip, stepping 
quickly forward, took them down from the dresser and placed them on 
the table. 

“Thank you,” said the child, in a clear sweet voice, the accent of 
which was certainly not Devonshire. 

She filled my glass first, then Philip’s; after which she set her 
pitcher on the table, and remained standing by his knee. Philip had 
always plenty to say to children ; they never puzzled him as they do 
so many grown persons; he knew their ways and entered into their 
feelings. In a minute he and Conny were deep in conversation. I 
think it was over the merits of a rabbit. 

“ Black and white, you know, with one ear up and the other down.” 
I turned to the woman and asked was the child her sister ? 

“Oh no, sir; she is no relation.” Then seeing me look curious, 
she said: 

“It's a singular story, sir, but there’s nothing but what any one is 
welcome to know. It happened like this: my mother had a house at 
Chagford, just outside you know, with a tidy bit of garden, as pretty a 
little place as one could wish to see. But it was too large for us, 
there was only mother and me, so she took in lodgers, gentlemen 
down for some fishing, or ladies who went about on donkeys, sketch- 
ing as they call it. Just like that, never more than two at a time. 
One day there came over a lady from Newton—it must be four years 
agone this summer—she came to look for lodgings for herself and one 
little girl; very quiet she was, and dressed all in black ; well, mother 
she took a fancy to her, she seemed quiet and gentle like, so they 
agreed about the rooms, and next day she came to stay, and brought 
the child along with her. I did think she was the prettiest child 
ever I saw, like a picture—pretty much as she is now, don’t you think 
so, sir?” She glanced with a good deal of pride and affection at the 
child, who was chattering away to Philip as if they had been the 
oldest of friends. 
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“She is indeed a beautiful child,” said I. 

“She’s not much changed,” she resumed, “ since then, only taller 
I fancy. Well, the lady came—Mrs. Le Geyt was her name—a 
queer name, eh, sir? at least to us country folks. She came and 
brought the child, and mother and me we took to them wonderful. 
She was very delicate, always coughing and complaining of a pain in 
her side. The air would do her good she used to say; so she would 
take the child and sit for hours on the moor, never far away, for she 
couldn’t walk much. Whether she was a widow or whether she 
wasn’t we never knowed. The moor air did seem to make her better 
for a bit, but one day she got caught in a storm, and came in wet 
through ; that seemed too much for her, she got quite ill, and her 
cough was awful. It was ever so long before mother could persuade 
her to have a doctor—it was so expensive, she would say—but when 
she got worse, mother took and sent for him herself. As soon as he’d 
seen her, mother asked him what was the matter, and he said it was 
a consumption. “If she gets better now, it won't be for long,” says 
he; “who are her friends ?” 

“ Mother couldn’t tell, nor me neither ; she’d never spoke of friends. 
Just about then I went away for a day or two over to Newton, and 
when I came home I was fairly frightened-—all the blinds were down. 
I thought it might be mother; but it wasn’t; it was Mrs. Le Geyt 
who was dead.” 

“ Dead !” 

“Yes, sir, quite sudden ; she broke a blood-vessel in the night with 
coughing, and was dead by the morning. The doctor and Mr. Davis 
-—that’s the parson, sir—they searched all her things to see if they 
could find who she was, or if she had any belonging to her that the 
child might go to; but there was scarce a paper. Nothing could they 
find but £30 in an old pocket-book which was locked up in her desk; 
they advertised, but nobody took any notice nor came about her; so 
mother kept Conny, she couldn’t bear the thoughts of sending her to 
the Union, as some said she ought to. We were both of us uncommon 
fond of her; so mother she kept her, and when she died, and I was 
married, she came here along with us. John—that’s my maister— 
he makes an uncommon deal of her—don’t he, Conny ?” 

Just then heavy footsteps sounded on the garden path, the door was 
pushed open, and_a fair, pleasant-faced young man came in with a 
scythe over his shoulder. He stared at us a moment as he carefully 
set down the scythe, and listened to his wife’s explanation as to the 
cause of our being in the cottage. Philip rose to go. 

“Don't hurry, sir,” said he pleasantly ; “stop a bit; there’s no 
such haste—is there, Lucy ?” 

Philip sat down again and began asking him which was the nearest 
road to Ashburton. Of all people, surely the dwellers on Dartmoor 
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have the most extraordinary mode of giving a direction ; this we had 
experienced before. and now experienced again, the present instructions. 
being much as follows :— 

“Well, sir, you'd better kep the road straight ahead, until you 
come where three roads meet; there’s a poast, but nought upon it; 
most of they poasts has lost the names, but you must kep to the right, 
first turning, and go on until you come to a house, leastways it was a 
house afore it was blawed down.” The explanation here branched out 
into an infinity of details, interminable I thought them ; at last came 
a pause. I had observed the man’s eyes roaming about the room, 
now half dark, as if in search of something. At length they lighted 
on the child standing in Philip’s shadow. 

“ Why, Conny,” he said, “I didn’t see you—coame here.” 

But Conny stayed where she was. 

“She’s always the same, John,” said Lucy; “ whenever there’s a 
stranger, whether ’tis the parson or Farmer French, or whoever it 
may be, you'll always find Conny quite took up with ’em.” 

John laughed good-humouredly. 

“Why Constance,” said Philip, “ I am afraid you are fickle.” 

“ John is always here,” said the child, “so when any one else comes 
I like to talk to them, and then when they are gone I talk to John 
again.” 

me But suppose John wouldn't talk to you, what then ?” said Lucy; 
“T wouldn’t be served so if I was John.” 

“But he couldn’t help it,” said the child; “for then who would 
read the paper to him, or find the hen’s nests, or weed the garden ? 
John can’t afford to quarrel with me—can you, John ?” 

“T han’t never got a mind to quarrel with you, Conny.” 

“T like you, you know, John, much better than Mr. Lewis or 
Farmer French ; I shouldn’t like them every day, only now and then ; 
they always say the same things. Mr. Lewis says, ‘Well, Mrs. 
Clemence, always busy.” 

“Hush, Conny,” said Lucy. 

(The child had assumed a short dry tone, suitable to an elderly 
clergyman.) 

“T don’t like to hear her, sir,” she said, turning to me. 

“No, no,” said John; “little gurls mustn’t do loike that.” But 
the reproof was very gentle, and fell quite unheeded on the child’s 
head. 

The growing darkness warned us that it was time for us to move 
onwards. Philip rose, wished John and his wife good-night (they 
would not accept payment for the milk), and said good-bye to the 
child. 

“ Good-bye, little Constance—don’t forget me,” 
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She lifted up her face for him to kiss. Philip stooped down and 
very tenderly and gravely kissed the soft fair cheek. We walked to 
Ashburton almost in silence. 


Cuapter II. - 
PHILIP AND I. 
“He was a friend.”—Julius Cesar. 


Brrore proceeding further in this history of Philip Leigh’s life, I must 
describe him to you. 

Philip Leigh was tall, slight, and upright, with a well-shaped head 
and small hands and feet, which often make all the difference between 
a well-formed man and a clumsy one. But it is more of Philip’s face- 
that I would speak; he was very pale, his hair of a dark brown, 
almost black, his eyes many shades lighter, his whiskers 'small, his 
mouth very beautiful and undisguised by a moustache. Not a hand- 
some face; even I never thought Philip handsome ; and yet never 
did I see, never shall I see, a face I like so well. It was the true 
index of his mind—kind, gentle, and courteous, truthful and upright ; 
a face in which women trusted, and from which I never saw a child 
turn away. Some men sympathise greatly with women and children 
because they themselves are cast in a somewhat feminine mould ; but 
with Philip this was not so, he was strong, they were weak ; this it. 
was that made him so gentle and courteous to them. For Philip was. 
in all things a man, manly; an unwearied walker, a reckless rider, a 
good shot, a good oar; given to all manly sports and exercises, excel- 
ling in some, doing well in all, though circumstances made his oppor- 
tunities of practising them but few. It was his kindly face which 
first drew me, a friendless clerk in a strange place, towards him the 
first day that I went to Somerset House; it was a similarity in our 
fortunes which made us friends ; an agreement of habits and feelings 
which kept us so long together. Neither of us had a place, or, as it. 
seemed, a portion in the world ; we were not wanted in it, and had we 
gone out of it no one would have shed a tear. 

My father, a colonel in the Indian army, was one of two brothers ; 
my mother the only child of a man who, from wealth and high-stand- 
ing, had by deliberate extravagance brought himself to ruin. He died 
leaving the consequences to fall on her. So I was not overburdened 
with relations, and when my father was killed in the Afghan war and 
my mother died of Indian fever, I, a poor lonely boy of ten, had no 
one to go to but my father’s brother, a rich Warwickshire farmer. I 
was sent home to him, and probably, was about the most inconvenient 
property of which he could have become possessed. He did the best 
he could, however; kept me always at school, and left me to myself in 
the holidays, which, however, I managed to enjoy after my own 
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fashion. A horse I could always have, an old gun I found and bur- 
nished up, a fishing-rod I bought by patient saving ; and these became 
my three dear and only companions. Stay, I must not forget good 
little Dolly, most clever and pretty of spaniels. 

My uncle lived but for his farm and his money ; he was a strange, 
hard man; his human sympathies were but small. I honestly believe 
he did his best by me, nor ever dreamed that I wanted for anything 
beyond my liberty, food, and lodging. The society around was indif- 
ferent in quantity and more so in quality. There was no one of my 
own age with whom I could associate, nor did my uncle’s library con- 
tain in all twenty volumes, and of these more than a half treated of 
farming. However, I enjoyed these same holidays thoroughly, and 
always regretted the day when, endowed with a currant cake, made by 
Martha Skerret, my uncle’s housekeeper, and half a guinea from my 
uncle, I climbed to the top of the coach, and exchanged my gun, my 
rod, Black Joe, and Dolly, for Euclid, Cesar, and Horace. Looking 
back upon those days, I see no break in them; not a single incident, 
save a small school fracas now and then, interrupts their uniform 
monotony. So my days continued to flow on in unbroken succession, 
until I was past seventeen. I left school at Midsummer, without a 
doubt of returning at the end of the holidays; but on arriving ai my 
Uncle Jeffry’s, his first announcement, made without any preamble, 
was that I was old enough and big enough to do for myself; his 
second, that he hoped I had not counted on coming after him (i. e. 
succeeding to his farm and money) ; and his third, that he had been 
looking out for something for me to do for some time, and that a 
friend of his had got me a clerkship in Somerset House, provided I 
ould pass my examination ; and lastly, that once there, I must not 
look to him for anything, being old enough to maintain myself. 

The very next day saw me on my road to London, in unutterable 
loneliness and friendlessness, the words of my uncle’s last address ring- 
ing in my ears: “ Good-bye, lad; here’s a five-pound note for you, 
the last of my money you'll see for some time, and the last of me, too, 
for Warwickshire is far from London, and I won’t have you waste 
your money in travelling. I never do. Haven’t been up to London 
these twenty years. So you stay there when you get there. I'll 
send for you when I want you;” and so he walked off, muttering to 
himself, “ Sure, I don’t know when that'll be.” 

And yet, upon my honour and conscience, I can say that I never 
Knowingly offended nor disobeyed him, in all the years I lived with 
him ; that his will was my law, his wishes my rules; that I strove 
diligently to do his pleasure, and would have loved him had he let me. 
And then came the most miserable thought of all—what if I should 
fail in my examination? I could never return to him again. My 
five pounds alone would stand between me and beggary. Wretched 
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as this thought was, it served as a spur to my energies. My all was 
staked on one throw, therefore it behoved me to throw with care and 
caution. I did so throw, and won—in other words, passed creditably, 
and going alone and friendless to new work in a place full of strangers, 
saw Philip’s kind face, and was alone no more. 

Such had been my life, an easily told story. Now, I must speak of 
Philip’s; and his requires more words, for it had been more varied, 
though not more bright or fortunate, than mine. His father, the 
Honourable George Leigh, was the second son of the Earl of Lyn- 
mouth. He was educated for the church, with a view to holding the 
family living. Fortunately for George Leigh, his inclinations did not 
run counter to his profession. This was well, for it spared the world 
one more spectacle of which it sees, and has seen, too many—of a man 
forced into the holiest of all offices for the lowest of all.motives. Not 
that any such scruples would have troubled Lord Lynmouth. Here 
was George, one of eight or nine children, all to be provided for; and 
there was the living, a moderate provision for him; and had George 
Leigh been the greatest of scamps, instead of the good man he was, it 
would have been perfectly immaterial to his father. So George was 
ordained, and held the family living, but not for long. A better one, 
ina large, busy, manufacturing town was offered him: he did not 
hesitate. ‘The man’s heart was in his work, and to him as an active 
minister the sphere of a great town was more suitable than that of 
a small and thinly-peopled northern parish. He resigned’ the one 
living and accepted the other, in doing which he gave no small offence 
to his father ; for Lord Lynmouth considered that he should have held 
both livings, and relegated the smaller one to a curate. This, George 
Leigh positively refused to do, and so departed under his father’s: 
anger for Hilton. ‘Time cooled down the displeasure of Lord Lyn- 
mouth ; after all, George had five hundred pounds a year; and that,. 
if he married for money, would do very well for a youngerson. Judge 
then, how he felt on hearing that George proposed to marry the penni- 
less daughter of his own curate. It was unpardonable, and unpar- 
doned. After one scene of violent invective and loud threats on one 
side, and of quiet obstinacy on the other, father and son parted for 
ever, and each went his several way. I am not going to deny that it 
is a serious mortification to a parent to see a son throw away chances 
such as fell to George Leigh’s share, but I must defend his choice. 
His wife was truly a help-meet for him, a woman as earnest in all 
good works as he was himself. They had but one son, Philip, he of 
whom I write. I should wish to linger here to describe the lives of 
these two good people, but I cannot. ‘The life of George Leigh was 
all too short for the cause which he had at heart, for which he laboured 
80 truly, and to which he fell a victim. He died of fever caught in 
the overcrowded rooms of a densely-populated street, mourned by the 
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poor, but unknown to the rich. One of those lights which shine in 
the dark places of the earth, trying to make them luminous, but 
which, alas! too often perish in the attempt. That he left nothing 
behind him is not surprising; for not only was he charitable accord- 
ing to his means, but both he and his wife practised the strictest self- 
denial in order that their alms might be the more abundant. 

A life insurance of three thousand pounds was all which remained for 
the support of his widow and the education of his son. Lord Lyn- 
mouth behaved on the occasion with perfect consistency ; was surprised 
to hear that George had insured his life, and supposed that with his 
low ideas and comfortable living he had saved a good deal. Acting 
upon this supposition, he took no more concern than to put a black 
band on his hat. Badly off indeed were Philip and his mother, but 
not friendless. - Mrs. Leigh, determined to be independent, made no 
application for help to her husband’s father, but resolved to support 
herself and her son with the help of the interest of the three thousand 
pounds. In order to do so the more easily, she determined to remove 
to Bedford. On the day before she left the Vicarage, which had for 
eleven years been to her the scene of unbroken happiness, while occu- 
pied with those thousand bitter thoughts which the loss of husband, 
home, and fortune must always occasion, there came to her an unex- 
pected friend—Lady Dunsmore, a first cousin of her husband's, but 
much his senior, and known to Mrs. Leigh only by name. Her kind- 
ness was great, her sympathy deep. She would have helped them 
liberally ; but a certain pride on Mrs, Leigh’s part prevented her from 
distinctly stating the smallness of her means, or from accepting money 
at the hands of others. Lady Dunsmore did what she could; carried 
Philip and his mother off for a month to her beautiful Devonshire 
home, made them repeat the visit every year, and helped them by those 
thousand kindnesses which the rich can render to the poor. 

At Bedford, Philip received a thoroughly good education at a small 
cost; and his mother eked out her small income by fancy-work, at 
which she was skilful. So time went by for six years, when death, 
which had already deprived Philip of one parent, took from him the 
other remaining one, and left him, a lad of sixteen, to face and fight 
the world. Seldom do misfortunes come singly. While Philip's 
mother lay yet unburied he found himself penniless, deprived of all 
the three thousand pounds, which by her jealous care yet remained 
untouched. She ,had been persuaded to sell out of the funds and 
place her money on other securities for the sake of a larger interest. 
The result was total loss. Philip’s future lay in his own hands. 
He resolved to follow the independent course which his mother had 
always advised nnd practised. 

He wrote to Lady Dunsmore, speaking only of his mother’s death, 
not of his loss of all means, and at once sought some way of earning 
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his living—no easy matter at sixteen. The head-master of his school 
offered him a situation in it, anda small salary. This Philip was 
thankful to accept, and commenced at once to sell his mother’s furni- 
ture, pay her small debts, and begin his new life. Lady Dunsmore 
wrote urging him to come to her; but, anxious to begin his work at 
once, and fearful that the easy life at Excombe would make the 
drudgery of a school more hard to bear, he sent her a refusal. But 
Lady Dunsmore was a woman of resolution; she had heard of Philip’s 
double loss, and determined to force his relations to do something for 
him. Nor were her hopes groundless. Lord Lynmouth was dead ; 
his son and successor inherited none of his father’s more disagreeable 
qualities, and might be both willing and able to advance his young 
nephew. ‘There were others, too, of his father’s brothers and sisters 
who might be disposed to help Philip; so Lady Dunsmore started 
for Bedford, refused to listen to Philip's avowal of his wish to make 
his own way in the world, and brought him back, unwilling, yet 
unable to resist, a captive to Excombe. There he remained a year— 
a year of anxious expectation and disappointment. Lady Dunsmore’s 
schemes failed utterly. Lord Lynmouth was willing to help, but 
could not exactly say how. The army was useless for a man without 
a shilling; for the navy he was too old. Lord Lynmouth’s political 
interest had been expended on behalf of his younger son, and for a 
start in the colonies no one cared to advance sufficient money. In 
fact, the burden of providing for Philip was a ball which every one 
was more willing to throw to his neighbour than to keep himself. 
Lady Dunsmore shielded Philip as much as possible from the know- 
ledge of this worse than indifference, but he was keen-sighted 
enough to see it plainly, and sensitive enough to feel it deeply. 
Lady Dunsmore would have taken the matter into her own hands 
had she possessed the power, but she did not; the cost of edu- 
cating Philip for a profession was more than she could afford in 
justice to her own sons ; she had but a life interest in the property, 
and her younger son was entirely dependent upon her. In this 
dilemma an offer of a clerkship in Somerset House came to hand. 
With some hesitation she mentioned it to Philip, and he decided at 
once on accepting it. Lady Dunsmore was, kind soul, bitterly dis- 
appointed. She was heartily fond of Philip, and had built her hopes 
concerning him high. But there was no help for it. Philip passed 
his examination, and entered on his new life just as the illness of her 
younger son made it necessary that she should accompany him 
abroad, so that, when Philip and I met, he had one friend abroad 
and I had not one. No one wanted us—no one cared for us; soon 
we became all in all to each other. In the years that we lived 
together I wanted neither father nor mother, brother nor sister. I 
had Philip, and he was sufficient for me. His was a very noble 
K 2 
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nature. I never heard him say a hard word of his relations, nor cast 
any blame on their conduct. Never was man more free from the 
spirit of revenge; neither envy nor malice troubled him. 

The first day we met we suited each other. Something in Philip's 
face told me that he would help my inexperience ; so to him I applied 
for help in finding a lodging, telling him how ignorant I was of 
London and of London ways. “Tt was after office hours, as we walked 
up the Strand together, that I made my request. He promised to 
show me a place, and asked how much I proposed to pay for my 
rooms. 

“T don’t know,” said I; “ how much ought I to give? How much 
do you pay ?” 

Philip coloured. “ Not very much,” he said ; “but then I have 
nothing but my pay—no allowance, I mean.’ 

“Nor have I. See here,” I said, holding out the remaining change 
of my five-pound note, “ this is all Ihave or am likely to have.” 

«You will find it hard lines then,” said Philip. 

“Do you?” 

“Yes, very.” 

How it was I cannot tell, but in a very short time Philip and I 
knew all that each could tell the other of his former life and present 
circumstances, and so strangely were we of accord that that very 
evening saw me an inmate of his lodgings. They were small, and 
bare, even to my eyes long accustomed to the black unloveliness of 
school rooms and school dormitories; small but not dingy, for Philip 
loved to see things fresh and clean, and managed to have, even in 
London, some faint likeness of the sweet, flower-scented freshness of a 
country home. So we two cast in our lots together; our pay was 
barely sufficient, with the utmost economy, to provide the necessaries 
of life; of luxuries for some time we never even dreamed. Our lives 
were queer enough ; we possessed one show coat a piece, a shilling 

each paid for our daily dinner, sometimes even less had to serve; we 
had never a sixpence to spare and never a friend to help us. Had 
Lady Dunsmore known of this, her ready help would have been at 
Philip’s command ; but she was away, and he never let her know of it. 

Alone and unaided we fought our way, and made of every want and 
every care but a bond to knit us the more strongly together. 

Sunday was the only break in the unbroken round of our days. 
Sunday, on which nearly every man has some friend’s house where he 
may go, found us as lonely as ever. No one bid us come to them. 
By degrees we learned to spend Sunday after a fashion of our own, 
and soon it became a delight. Our way was this: in the morning we 
went to St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, for Philip had a wonderful 
passion for cathedral music; then, carrying our dinners, for we could 
not afford to do otherwise, we started off for a walk, no matter where, 
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go we could exchange houses and streets for fields and trees, far 
out into green lanes and quiet villages; then, in some still hidden 
nook, we would eat‘our dinner and smoke our pipes—a Sunday treat 
never indulged in but then. How many summer hours, I wonder, 
have Philip and I lain on our backs and gazed into the sky through 
the summer green of the trees, talking of all things under heaven, 
or silently watching the sailing clouds! Philip was a good talker, 
earnest and keen; he never spoke at random. Sometimes we would 
enter some village church, and wonder at the queer singing, the varied 
congregation, the quiet service, and the sleepy after-dinner sermon, 
so different to the heat and fashion of London churches. Then 
home again when night fell, wearied yet refreshed, to face another 
weak of work and want, heat, glare, and crush. 


Cuapter III. 
OUR LIVES. 


“ Even in the city’s throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams, 
That, crossed by shades and sunny gleams.” ——LONGFELLOW. 


So accustomed did we grow to the bareness of ouf lives, that even the 
wish for pleasures beyond our reach seldom troubled us. Coats and 
hats were our chief difficulty. We must be at least decently, if not 
well dressed, to go to the office. Many a long consultation have these 
things caused us. In ordinary matters, by care and contrivance, we 
could manage ; for extraordinary ones we were quite unprepared ; and 
such a one came to pass after Philip and I had lived for two years 
together. I fell ill, and had to see a doctor every day for a fortnight. 
All day long, while Philip was perforce away, did I lie and wonder 
how that doctor was to be paid. I could see no way. We had no 
means of paying him—what should we do? It was some weeks 
before I said anything to Philip about this. He had laid by money to 
pay for a new suit of summer clothes, he had expended the whole of 
this on me, for wine was necessary, according to the doctor, if I ever 
wished to get strong again; so I shrank from laying this new burden 
on Philip. When at last I spoke of it, he said, with a curious smile, 
that Mr. Brown’s bill was paid, but he would not tell me how. “The 
money was my own,” said he; “ how inquisitive you have grown.” 
Some weeks afterwards I went to the pocket of his coat (we always 
wore old coats of an evening), which was hanging up in his room, in 
search of something. In turning out the pocket I found a pawn- 
ga Philip had pawned his dress suit of clothes to pay my doctor's 
ill. 

After this we saw that something must be done. After much con- 

sideration and many thoughts, we determined on what that something 
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should be. Philip was a good caricaturist; he could sketch every 
incident which we saw on our way through the streets to the very 
life: so Philip tried the comic papers. As for me, I was bitten with 
the verse-making mania usual at my age; I had also a knack of story- 
telling, and burned for fame as an essayist. Our trial was hard and 
long, but successful, in a very small way at first, for it was not very 
remunerative at its commencement. 

It was the summer after I had been ill, one hot July day, that 
coming home after Philip, for I had been detained some time at the 
office, I found him standing with a letter in his hand, and the contents 
of his purse spread out on the table before him. 

“Here is a letter from Lady Dunsmore,” he said. “She is at 
Excombe again, and wants me to go down for a fortnight. I could 
manage very well but for the money: two pounds twelve shillings 
won’t buy me a coat and take me to Devonshire—will it, old fellow ? 
so it's no use thinking of it;” and he gathered up the money and 
dropped it into his purse with a sigh. Isaw that he was much disap- 
pointed. The long, hot summer was very wearying in London, and 
Philip had always a wild longing for Dartmoor breezes in August. I 
turned the matter over a hundred times in my mind. All at once I 
thought of Philip’s dress suit (we had redeemed it long since): the 
thought was a happy one; could not I do for Philip what he had 
once done forme? Yes,I could. My only possessions of value were 
my watch, a gold one which had been my mother’s, and a diamond 
ring of my father’s. They should take Philip to Devonshire; and so 
they did, and seldom have I felt such a hearty satisfaction as when I 
saw him set off for Excombe. 

And now I come to a phase in my own life which I hate to dwell 
on, which I would gladly slur or pass over altogether, but which I 
must relate for this reason: I fear that in much which follows I may 
seem in some way superior to Philip, a sort of Mentor who from a 
raised platform of righteousness spoke advice and sometimes disap- 
proval on acts of his, which were undoubtedly foolish. But such I 
never was. His Mentor, indeed! Philip was never in need of such. 
That I was, let the following words testify. 

Rather more than three years after Philip’s visit to Excombe, when 
pounds, shillings, and pence had become a smaller consideration to us, 
there rose among the clerks in our office a fashion of being friendly 
with actresses. Not exalted tragedians or first-class performers, but 
such small trifles as ballet-girls, or those who act the parts of pert 
lady’s maids and so on. Going one night with Philip to the Hay- 
market, where a corps de ballet was performing, I was attracted by a 
girl with long fair hair. At once I was smitten; I too would have a 
mad admiration for an actress. I went again, and a third time, 
admired her more than ever, burned to make myself known to her. 
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Willie Baker, one of the clerks in our office, had led this fashion ; he 
had a large theatrical acquaintance, and the entrée of two or three 
theatres. To him I applied, told him of my desperate condition, and 
besought him to take me behind the scenes with him, that I might 
behold my charmer near at hand, and even speak to her. He was 
willing enough ; so we went that night. My fair one was delighted 
to know me. Her freedom at first charmed, then a little disgusted 
me. But what will not a man do for fashion? I persuaded myself 
that it was all quite as it should be, and entered with eagerness into 
Baker’s proposal that we should make up a party to Richmond. My 
charmer was but too willing ; the ballet was only performed on certain 
nights—the next day but one she was disengaged. The party was 
agreed upon, and we took our leave. Next day, as I was leaving the 
office with Philip, Baker came up to me and said : 

“ Look here, old fellow, we shall be off at three to-morrow; mind 
that you're in time. Dick Wilson has promised to come with a 
couple of girls from the Surrey, and two or three other fellows ; so 
we'll have a jolly party and come home by moonlight.” 

I would have given twenty pounds at that moment to have dis- 
pensed with Philip’s presence. I nodded to Baker, “All right—I’ll 
be in time.” A minute more, and Philip and I were alone in the 
Strand ; then he turned to me, saying, “ Ned, if you get mixed up 
with Willie Baker and his set, and give parties at Richmond to third- 
class actresses and such people, you and I must part. I cannot stand 
such things—they do not suit me.” 

Philip spoke in his natural voice, quietly and steadily; his hand 
rested on my arm as usual; his words were like a dash of cold water 
on my mind. I waited for him to speak again, that I might recover 
my surprise and find grounds for quarrelling. But Philip had said all 
he meant to say ; his mind, once made up, could be expressed in very 
few words. He walked on in silence. I was silent too: for a minute 
I felt inclined to strike his hand from off my arm, to go my way, to 
follow my own will. Why should he interfere? I made a half 
movement, a thought checked me, the memories of six years rose 
before me. I thank Heaven that they did: from the first day that 
we walked to work together, Philip had taken my arm. Every day 
for six years—years of friendship, years of fellowship entire and com- 
plete—what was not Philip to me? A friend, a brother—more than 
even these; was he to be lightly flung aside for the fancy of an 
hour ? 

One moment I reigned supreme over my passions, the next they 
swept over me flood-like. I was a man: I had a will, and I willed to 
go. I would go, yes, I would. A father would not have interfered in 
the case of a son of my age. Did Philip mean to keep me under a 
tight hand? I was swayed to-and-fro. I mentally weighed one side 
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and the other a hundred times. It was no use; Philip weighed down 
Willie Baker and all his associates—he weighed down my pleasure 
and self-will. I flung the balance away. Still the struggle went on. 
When we reached our door, I turned away and walked down the road 
alone. I walked on and on. I never knew how far. The evening 
fell: the great city was far behind me. I was among fields and 
hedges, and still I walked on, and still I fought a fight and refused to 
be conquered. Nature, sometimes so jarring in her gay loveliness to 
the misery of man, was for once in accord with my feelings. The 
evening was wild and weird, the wind sighed and soughed through 
the hedgerow bushes, and shricked and raved among the branches of 
the taller trees. A feeble moon with a ring of pale yellow mist 
struggled through masses of dim grey cloud, and escaped for an 
instant only to be again overwhelmed. It rained a few heavy drops 
at a time—drops which, had they been tears, would have blistered 
where they fell. And wild and reckless as the weather was my 
heart. 

Surely there comes one such time at least to every man, to every 
son of man, when he stands face to face with the Devil, when passion 
and reason struggle for the mastery, and the powers of darkness are 
mighty. My conflict was not the less bitter because I refused to call 
my devil a devil at all, rather, he seemed a pleasant and joyous person. 
What great sin did I meditate? None, only a little enjoyment, a little 
laxity. Had I not a right to such? Philip was too strait-laced, he 
only meant to frighten me into good-boyism. I laughed in my heart 
at the fuss which I had made, and quieted, soothed, and salved myself. 
There was no fight between right and wrong, only Philip was too 
scrupulous. But my inner conscience rebelled, whispering: “ Will it 
stop? here isthe beginning of sin, where will the end be?” Again 
the fight began. Then I made a resolution ; I would go to Philip and 
say, “ My judgment is as good as yours; I see no harm in this; let us 
go our several ways.” I set my face Londonwards, over and over 
again did I repeat my words. How would they be taken ? how should 
I find Philip? Up rose our home picture before my eyes; our com- 
fortable sitting-room (we had changed into better lodgings now, and 
smoked every day); the bright fire, the scarlet tablecloth, the dark 
leather arm-chair, my writing table opposite to it—on either side the 
fire, the clock on the chimney-piece which Philip had given me, and 
Philip himself in the arm-chair. My heart gave a great gasp at the 
thought of how Philip would look; his face would be sad, his eyes 
full of trouble; he would have neglected his pipe and the fire, they 
would be cold, burnt out, and forgotten. 

I crushed my hands together, and rose as from the dead. I faced 
my temptation, I fought, I wrestled, I overcame, I stood as a con- 
queror over the dead body of my sin; I spurned it with my foot, how 
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poor it looked when laid low! But I was wounded sorely, my spirit 
was weary and worn; I had won my victory, and yet found no rest. 
Tired and faint, I dragged myself over miles of road—how far my 
passion had driven me! It was late before I came in sight of the 
first street of London, it was midnight before I reached our door. 

T entered so softly into the room that Philip never stirred from 
where he sat in his arm-chair on one side the fire. His elbow rested 
on one knee, his face was half hidden by one hand, the pipe had 
dropped from the other and fallen on the hearthrug unheeded, the fire 
was burnt out to the last cinder. Trouble was written on Philip and 
all around him, trouble for me. “ Philip, Philip!” I cried aloud, “I 
have come back—we will not part!” He lifted his head with a sudden 
start and looked at me with a face so glad, so loving, so kind. 

My retrospect is finished, and I come to the time when Philip and 
I walked over Dartmoor and first saw the lovely face of Constance Le 
Geyt. Times were changed with us now. Philip went to West End 
parties, and I figured in the world’s books as a well-known author. 
Of money we had enough and more than enough. A man cannot 
waste a good income on smoking, and this was our only extravagance. 
Good cigars and good tobacco are cheaper than cards or horses. 
About horses we were then considering ; we wished to keep one each, 
but determined to wait until another year, and when another year 
came 

I shall never forget the extreme amusement which the sight of our 
first cheque-books caused to Philip and me. We laughed again and 
again at the sight of them; it was so exquisitely ludicrous to think 
of our keeping a banking account—so fabulous to believe that we had 
everything we wanted, and more than that. We solemnly congratu- 
lated each other on our riches, and behaved with no more dignity than 
when we were poor. The year after our Dartmoor excursion slipped 
away very fast. ‘The weeks might have been winged, so soon they 
came and went. We used to sit in those days on each side of our fire, 
{ writing, Philip criticising ; for Philip was a quick workman, and 
had always finished his work before the evening set in. He was my 
sharpest critic—would laugh at some of my sentences, pull them 
literally to pieces ; then take out their sense and put it into words of 
his own, clear, vigorous, strong. When I urged Philip, as I often 
did, to write himself, he always refused. “It does not follow,” he 
would say, “ that because Ican mend a few broken-backed expressions 
of yours, I should be a successful writer. Let one make, and another 
mend.” 

I now come to the last of those happy Sundays of ours—the last 
and best, as a last time often is, if we have no knowledge or foreboding 
that it is indeed a last time. We wandered far into Surrey that day 
—it was in July and very hot—until we came to an old haunt of ours 
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—a shady spot beside a small swift river. There we rested, Philip 
sitting with his back against a tall beech, I lying with my hands under 
my head. We had been still for a long time,‘looking up at the sky 
through the deep green of the summer foliage,’and listening to the 
sweet whispering of the beech leaves as the wind went by, just strong 
enough to shake them to and fro, and to ruffle the surface of the little 
stream. 

Then Philip said: 

“When I am at Excombe I shall take one day for the moor. I 
want to see that child again.” 

“What child ?” I asked carelessly. 

“You cannot have forgotten her, Ned. The child we saw at 
Widdicombe, the day we left the moor last summer.” 

“Ah yes! I remember now; a pretty little thing; but why do you 
want to see her again, Philip ?” 

“ Because her face haunts me. I cannot forget her ; she is cer- 
tainly a lovely girl. 


Cuaprer IY. 


PREFERRED BEFORE ME. 


“Then comes the change, the check, the fall.” —Tennyson. 


Latze one night in August I came home after a dinner party, the 
last of its race that year, 1 hoped—a weary, dismal affair. 

On entering our parlour (dining and drawing-room mixed) I saw at 
once that Philip had returned: his stick was in its corner, his pipe on 
the mantel-piece. He had come back without warning. AsI turned 
to leave the room (I had gone in to see if there were any letters ; 
they were always left on the chimney-piece for us) I saw something 
white lying on the floor, and stooped to pick it up. It was a childs 
glove—a small, white cotton glove, such as children wear in the 
country or at the sea-side. What could it mean? Could it be pos- 
sible? No; I would not believe it. Mrs. Rogers had dropped it—it 
belonged to one of her grandchildren, so I tried to persuade myself ; 
but | could not, and I puzzled over that small, white cotton glove 
until I fell asleep. When, next morning, I walked into our room, 
there sat Philip at one side of the table; and in his usual place, oppo- 
gite the cotlee-pot, sat little Constance. I stared. 

“ Why Ned,” said Philip, “ you look suprised to see us.” 

“Yes, I am surprised,” I answered, not too pleased. 

“T wanted to astonish you, Constance,” said he, turning to the 
child. “Have you forgotten Mr. Linton ?” 

“ No,” said the child, rising from her chair, and holding out a small 
hand to me; “ but perhaps he has forgotten me.” 
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“‘ Indeed, I have not.” 

She sat down, and proceeded to pour out the coffee, under Philip's 
directions, with an ease and unembarrassment which surprised me. 
Philip tried to talk on Devonshire matters; but I felt annoyed, and 
was both curt and sharp ; and yet, what business was it of mine ? 

After breakfast Philip rang for Mrs Rogers, and consigned Con- 
stance to her care for the day. When they had left the room, 
“Surely, Philip,” I said, “you do not mean to keep that child ?” 

“Indeed I do.” 

“* What, to live here ?” 

“Oh, no! Ned; of course not. I shall send her to some school— 
to some good school. I mean to see about one to-day.” 

“T cannot see why you have brought her here, or wliy you could 
not have told me you intended doing so.” 

“T did think of telling you; but I was so sure that you would be 
against my wishes that I determined to wait and ask Lady Dunsmore’s 
advice first. She was against me, too. Then I went and saw Con- 
stance again, and made up my mind to take no counsel but my own; 
so I brought her.” 

“Do you care for the child? are you really fond of her ?” I asked, 
jealously. 

“Very; she is so lovely and so clever, it seems such a pity that her 
life should be spent there on the moor—that she should have no edu- 
cation, no opportunities ; and I wanted some one to care for, some one 
who might belong to me, for whom I could take thought and plan—a 
child of my own.” 

Thus, for the first time, I found that I was not sufficient for Philip’s 
happiness. It was indeed a new experience and a painful one. I 
suppose that we both looked forward to some day, very remote, when 
we should be married ; at least, I used to contemplate some such 
event, far away in the future; but that any other person could come 
between Philip and me I had never thought possible. A wife, of 
course, would have claimed a first place ; but then I, too, should have 
one, and so would fall naturally to the second place in Philip's love, as 
he would fall to the second in mine. And yet I was not quite sure 
that any woman—not any woman whom I had then seen—could ever 
be to me what Philip was. It did seem hard, very hard ; and I took 
it hardly. From the first moment when I saw Constance sitting at 
the breakfast table, and the look of contented happiness on Philip’s 
face when he looked at her, I knew that she would be dearer to him 
than I was—that she would be preferred before me ; and so she was. 
Not avowedly, for Philip was unchanged towards me; but surely, I 
did not full from my place, but she was raised to a place above mine— 
a height to which years of fellowship had never promoted me. 

Ah, me! how much suffering and pain our dearest pleasures bring 
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us! The friendship which had been the joy of my life now gave me 
untold sorrow. It was a year, a whole year, before I became recon- 
ciled to my secondary place—a year in which I was a prey to a bitter 
jealousy ; and if any think that I was weak or foolish, I would ask 
them these questions: Do they believe in jealousy ? and, if so, when 
do they think jealousy justifiable? Some may say, only between 
lovers. Well, this is strange. A passion, which is worthy of respect 
or consideration when it is entertained by one of two young people, 
who in many cases have only known each other for a short time, who 
know little of each other’s tastes and character, is contemptible when 
it is felt for the friend of years. What was a boy’s or a girl's, a young 
man’s or woman’s, love to mine for Philip? He had nursed me in 
sickness, and cared for me in loneliness; we had worked and wanted, 
rejoiced and sorrowed together, for more than ten years; and now, a 
stranger, a child, was more to him than I was. Certainly, that I was 
jealous is not to me a subject for shame. 

When, in the afternoon of the day of which I have spoken, I 
returned home, Constance was gone; Philip had left the office early, 
and had taken her away. He came in rather late in the evening, and 
said that he had found a school, a beginning school, where Constance 
would stay until she was more advanced. 

“Tam afraid that at a larger school she might be laughed at, for 
her accomplishments are confined to reading and writing ; but she is 
quick, very quick, and will soon make up for lost time.” 

Now the way in which Philip and I spent our evenings was this: 
once a week we went somewhere, to the opera, or one of the theatres, 
ora concert. In the season we went out often; but, for nine months 
in the year, and five evenings in each week, our programme was as 
follows:—I1 sat down in my arm-chair by the fireside ; summer or 
winter, I never stirred from my place, and wrote at a table made pur- 
posely of a height to suit my chair, so luxurious had I grown. Philip’s 
arm-chair stood opposite to mine, and often did I tempt him to buy a 
similar table; but he always preferred to use the large centre one. In 
summer he drew it near the window; in winter he liked it better be- 
cause it stood right under the gas-lights. So we commenced our even- 
ing unsociably enough; but when Philip’s work was over—he seldom 
did much after daylight when he could avoid it—he rang for coffee, 
drew the centre table close to his arm-chair, sat down, lit his pipe, 
and stretched out his hand for the sheets which I had already 
covered. At about eleven o'clock I had finished my work, and then 
we smoked and talked always until midnight—often, indeed until 
long after. 

“T am going to leave off smoking,” said Philip this evening, re- 
placing his pipe on the mantel-piece. 
“ Why ?” | asked, in some surprise. 
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“T cannot afford everything, you see, Ned; and having taken to 
myself one large luxury, I must give up some smaller ones.” 

“Ts Constance such a great expense?” I asked. 

“ Not now; but she will be. Having undertaken to educate and 
provide for her, I mean to do it well.” 

“ And, when she is educated, I presume you mean to marry her?” 

“To marry her ?” said Philip, leaning towards me with a look of 
astonishment. ‘ What nonsense, Ned !” 

“Then why have you brought her here? For what are you going 
to educate her and bring her up ?” 

“ As my daughter, of course. Why, Ned, when Constance is mar- 
riageable, say in nine years, she will then be just over eighteen; 
I shall be six-and-thirty, just double her age. ‘The idea is absurd, 
quite absurd.” 

“ Philip,” said I, next Sunday morning, when he made his appear- 
ance at the breakfast table, “I know of such a pretty place, near 
Waltham ; I found it out while you were away. Let us go there to- 
day ; unless you know of some better place,” I added, seeing that he 
hesitated. 

“Could we not go somewhere nearer home, which we could reach 
more easily ?” said Philip. ‘ Would you mind going to Kew ?” 

“Ts Waltham too far for you?” 

“No; not exactly that.” Philip looked at once amused and per- 
plexed, as if he wished to say something, yet was not quite sure 
how I should like it. “ You see, Ned, I want to take Constance.” 

I felt my face fall. The idea of a child of nine, and that child a 
girl, as our Sunday companion was too much for my patience. I was 
about to answer very hastily ; but Philip’s deprecating look prevented 
me. I hit my egg smartly by way of exploding some of my wrath, 
and felt a trifle better. 

“She has always been so much accustomed to be out of doors and 
on the moor,” said Philip, “ that I am afraid life in London will not 
suit her unless I can manage to give her a little fresh air now and 
then ; and Sunday is the only day when I can take her any distance.” 
He paused, waiting for some answer from me. 

“Thank you; I had rather not go to Kew,” I said. 

And, for the first time, Philip went his way, and I went mine. I was” 
irritated and miserable. Except on Sundays, things went on much as 
before. Philip used to look at me sometimes in a wistful way, as if he 
would like to speak out and rebuke my jealousy, and assure me of his 
friendship ; but I always turned my eyes away, and would not see. 

By Christmas I was so much better that Philip ventured on a bold 
move. He brought Constauce to our lodging, and put her under 
Mrs. Rogers’s care for a whole week; which care was purely nominal, 
for she was scarcely ever out of his sight. The child was much 
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improved. She had evidently made the most of her educational 
advantages, and was so pretty and so winning that, in spite of myself, 
I could not frown upon her. Before the week was over I was almost 
as much at her service as Philip, and went with them everywhere. 
What a week we had! The child’s capacity for amusement was 
wonderful ; she never seemed fagged nor tired. So, day after day, 
we went sight-seeing, and in the evenings we took her to the different 
pantomimes ; they were her chief delight. She was a great mimic, 
and, on coming home, could imitate to perfection any one of the 
actors whom she had seen, and with a drollery which sent us into 
fits of laughter, while she would be quite grave. 

She sang, too, in a clear sweet voice, which promised to become a 
beautiful one. 

Altogether she was an exceptional child, and had a knack of never 
being in the way—a rare and admirable talent. After that Christmas 
I was much more tolerant of Philip’s fondness for Constance ; but it 
was not until the summer that I became his Sunday companion again. 
One Sunday I found myself in Kew Gardens, the very place where I 
had refused to go a year since. Just before me walked a gentleman 
who held a little girl by the hand. It was Philip and Constance. 

“ And ‘pray may I inquire,” said I to myself, “ would you not be 
as well or better off if you were with them, than you are now, O soli- 
tary bear ?” 

“ Perhaps I might,” said myself to me; “for they are laughing, 
and I am dull.” 

Philip lay on the grass at full length, with his hat off, and his 
hands clasped under his head—a favourite attitude of his. Conny 
sat on a small mound, with her back resting against the trunk of the 
beech-tree. ; 

“ Constance,” said Philip, in a low, laughing voice, “TI will trouble 

ou for some conversation.” 

She started off at once, making me laugh inwardly more than once 
at her droll descriptions of her schoolmistress, of her masters, and of 
her schoolfellows. Her mimicry was extraordinary when she imitated 
her French master. Any one who was blind, or who only heard with- 
out seeing the speaker, would have said that an old French gentleman 
was speaking. Philip tried in vain to stop her; his reproofs fell as 
unheeded on her head as those of John Clemence had done. All pro- 
test against her mimicry was quite in vain. Sometimes, indeed, he 
could not resist laughing at her successful imitation of a tone or 
manner ; and this encouraged her to continue, and defeated the aim 
of his usual endeavours to check her. 

“Ned! who would have thought to see you here?” said Philip. 

“Oh, Philip !” cried Constance saucily; “how Mrs. Brown would 
have scolded me if I had welcomed any one so !” 
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“ And pray,” said Philip, “if my greeting be so very impolite, will 
you show me what you and Mrs. Brown consider the correct thing in 
‘how d’you do’s’?” 

He had a laugh in his voice, but Constance seemed to take his 
words seriously. She drew herself up, and, holding out her hand, 
said to me: 

“ How do you do, Mr. Linton? How very pleased I am to see 
you here so unexpectedly.” 

Philip laughed; so did I. Mrs. Brown would have said those 
words in the same tone and with the same manner ; it was a perfect 
imitation, not overdone nor exaggerated. . 

We went to see the flowers. Constance was very fond of them, 
and hung in raptures over some beautiful lilies and was very unwilling 
to leave them; her eyes glittered with delight as we went through 
the hot-houses and conservatories. That the sight of the flowers gave 
her the most exquisite pleasure was evident. She gave a sigh when 
Philip said the time was come for us to leave Kew. 

“Tf ever I am rich,” said Constance gravely when we had left the 
flowers far behind us, “ I will have flowers like those ; such beautiful 
roses, and the lovely heaths we saw in the spring, and the lilies, and 
all of them.” 

“Should you like to be rich ?” asked Philip of the child. 

“Oh, yes, of course I should!” 

“Why, Constance ?” 

“Because then I could have a beautiful house, a garden full of 
flowers, a horse to ride on, plenty of servants, and a sealskin jacket 
like Lucy Cameron’s.” 

“Are these the things you wish for most?” said Philip, half 
smiling. 

“Yes. What could I wish for better ?” 

One wet Sunday, when Constance was obliged to stay with us at 
home instead of going out, she sat still for a long time looking very 
thoughtful, a thing so unusual that we both noticed it. Suddenly she 
raised her head, saying : 

“Philip, what is to become of me when I am grown up? I cannot 
draw like you do, or write books like Mr. Linton; and girls never go 
into offices. What shall I do ?” 

“ What makes you think of this, Constance ?” 

“Something that one of the girls said tome. You do not mean 
me to be a governess, Philip ?” she asked eagerly. ‘“ Oh, please, don’t 
make me a governess.” 

“T never mean to,” said Philip, laying his hand fondly on her head. 
“Don’t you know that I have taken you to be my little daughter, and 
mean to care and provide for you always ?” 

“You are not old enough to be my father, Philip,” she answered ; 
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“you are more like a brother—an old brother—and you are good, 
oh! very good to me; but I should like to know who I am.” 

Poor child! she never knew. Philip made every inquiry he could, 
both before and after this, but it was in vain. We never knew more of 
Constance’s mother than what Lucy Clemence had told us at first; of 
her other relations—if indeed she had any—we discovered nothing. 

But neither parents nor relations could have cared more for her 
than did Philip. She seemed to be always in his thoughts; he was 
for ever planning something for her pleasure. If it rained, “Con- 
stance will get wet.” If there were a storm, “Constance will be 
frightened.” If a Sunday proved wet, “Constance will be dis- 
appointed.” 

Illness seldom troubled her. Once, however, when she and some 
of her schoolfellows caught the scarlet fever, Philip’s misery was 
extreme. ‘There was nothing he fancied she could want or wish for 
that he did not buy for her, and when she grew better he took her off 
to Devonshire, and brought her back in a fortnight’s time with Dart- 
moor roses blooming in her cheeks. And Constance took all his 
loving care easily, as one who takes her due. She was fond of him 
—caressing and affectionate—but always, as it seemed to me, with an 
outside love. Philip carried her image deep in his heart, she reflected 
his face in her eyes. 





